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~ Would YOU like to relax” 


and enjoy life? 


[ts no trick even these days to retire with a 

lot of money. Given a sizable income, any- 
one can stretch out at the beach and forget 
his worries. BUT retiring with little money 

. well, that’s an art. It can and is being 
done, and that’s what this fascinating book is 
all about. It's a book meant for the 99% of 
us who deserve every bit as much to get out 
of the rat race and take it easy—but who 
don’t have the bulging bank account to do it. 
The average life expectancy these days is 69. 
About the best most of us can hope for is to 
retire at 65 with a pension and social security. 
At this age it’s often hard to enjoy life to the 
hilt. Our lives have been spent in the mad 
competitive scramble to buy a new car, get a 
bigger house, put a TV set in every room— 
earn enough to keep up with the Joneses. But 
why? At the end, most of us find ourselves 
with little left over, husband and wife both 


- 


working, and always the grim threat of bad 
times and job layoffs. So why don't you relax 
and enjoy life now? This unique book is in- 
tended to show you how to retire in your 
present circumstances. It gives scores of ex- 
amples and case histories of others, including 
the author, who have done it. And it doesn’t 
matter what your educational background is, 
or how much money you have in the bank. 
It doesn't matter how old you are either. This 
book takes you step-by-step through some of 
the most remarkable places in the world, here 
in America and abroad. It takes you to the 
low-priced retirement areas, little out-of-the- 
way havens, and through the art colonies and 
the bargain paradises. And best of all, it 
shows how others before you have been able 
to do it. The treadmill, the rat race, the work- 
aday world . . . all of these you can forget. It’s 
up to you. Read this book—and Good Luck! 


\, WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


RETIRE... NOW? 
THEN READ THIS 


>) REMARKABLE BOOK 


by BOB BELMONT 


319 pages 


of exciting and valuable facts 
on retirement and good living: 


Advantages of early retirement 
Some bargain paradises 

Retiring on a small income 

How to escape jobs and bosses 
Some paradises for men 

What art colonies are like 
Principles of wealth acquisition 

How to occupy yourself while retired 
The best retirement areas: 

Mexico © Spain © France °@ Italy 


Greece @ Austria © Great Britain 
Morocco ® Japan ¢ United States 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 


TRAVEL CLUB $3.50 


i 

1 FALCON PUBLISHERS INC. ~ 
H 48 WEST 57 ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
B Please rush Me cece. copies of How To Retire & 
© Without Money, at special to members of the & 
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Send Check or Money Order 


YOU HEAR the “Sounds 
and Songs of England” 
on this record: Big 
Ben; cries of London 
peddlers; music hall 
songs, ‘“‘rush hour’’ in 
_ Piccadilly, the Corona- 
tion. Real Stereo record; 
can also be played on a 
regular phonograph! 


“Stereo ur’ of Seam for only 


THE AMERICAN ‘ 


YOU DISCOVER the wonders of England 
by means of a set of 25 beautiful full- 
color photoprints and an informative il- 
lustcated guidebook album with spaces for 
mounting the prints . . . your first Album 
and Prints for only $1 on this offer. 


YOU SEE England’s 

most fascinating 

sights come to life 

in brilliantthree dimension 
through the magic of this 
stereo slide viewer that 
changes views with the 
flick of a finger. 


IO* 


with membership 


) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to accept this exciting new “Stereo 


Tour’ of ENGLAND . . . with 3-Dimensional Viewer and Slides, Record and Wall Map... 
an Amazing Value for only 10¢ . . . to introduce you to the Around the World Program 


| ys: just one dime takes you on a “magic carpet 

stereo tour” of Merrie England. Through the magic 
of 3-dimensional slides and a-hi-fi-record; you can 
| explore the wondrous sights and sounds of this storied 
island. In your first album,- you will see the thatch- 
roofed cottage of Shakespeare’s bride, Anne Hathaway 
... the White Cliffs of Dover . . . “the original round 
table of King Arthur,” a circle of thick oak 17 feet 
across .. . the strange monuments of Stonehenge. You 
will ride a double-decker bus through Piccadilly Circus, 
hear Big Ben .. . and rest in the shade of the trees in 
) Robin Hood’s Sherwood Forest. You will get to know 
more about England than many tourists who actually 
visit there in person! 


How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
makes this generous offer to acquaint you with a new 


American Geographical Society’s 


may resign any time I wish. 


} (PLEASE PRINT) | 


CHECK HERE, IF YOU WISH 


\ 


(proces sesss]s2ess- 06S H =] 


Around the World Program, Dept. I-TT-2, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please rush me my introductory package described here for which I en- 
close only 10¢ to help cover shipping. Also enroll me as a member of the 
Around the World Program and send the Around the World Album on 
England and the set of color prints with a bill for only $1 plus shipping. 

After examining this package, I may cancel membership simply by 
writing you within 10 days. In this case I may return everything and owe 
nothing. As a member I will receive a new Around the World Album 
complete with a set of color prints every month for only $1 each plus 
shipping. 1 do not have to take aor. minimum number of future kits, and 
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e I want to receive a set of full-color Stereo Views each month in addi- 
4 tion to the Album and prints, at only 25¢ a month extra. 
3 (Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only) 


kind of education hobby — an exciting way for young 
and old to learn about the people and lands of our 
wonderful world. 


Each month you receive a set of full-color 3-dimen- 
sional slides, gummed color prints, and an informa- 
tive illustrated guidebook album with spaces for 
mounting them. By means of these slides, prints and 
albums, prepared under the guidance of American 
Geographical Society experts, you and your family 
“visit” a different country every month. You go sight- 
seeing in strange cities, observe native customs and 
crafts, hear stories of great battles, national heroes, 
legends. 


Helps Children in Later Life, Too! 


Here is an educational hobby for the whole family. 
It will give children a tremendous advantage not only 
in school but in later life, in a world where other 
countries are only hours away by air. You also will 
find this an enjoyable way of plan- 
ning or re-living your own trips. 


| Mail Coupon With Only 10¢ 


To acquaint yourself with this 
new project, send 10¢ for the in- 
troductory package described here. 
With it we will also send the al- 
bum set on England, for which 
you will be billed only $1 plus 
shipping. If you do not wish to 
continue on your “‘trip around the 
world,” simply write us within 10 
days. Otherwise, you will receive a 
new Album “tour” every month for 
only $1 each plus shipping. You do 
not have to take any minimum 
number of future kits, and may re- 
sign any time you wish. Mail cou- 
pon NOW. AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Around 
the World Program, Dept. 
1-TT-2, Garden City, N. Y. 
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You Get All This 
for only 10¢ 
on This Amazing Offer! 


(1) Educational stereo slide 
viewer (shown above) so 
convincing it almost puts 
YOU in the picture! Com- 
plete with... 


(2) Set of exciting, brilliantly 
colored 3-dimensional 
slides that give depth and 
meaning to breathtaking 
scenes. 

(3) Fascinating high-fidelity 
record, ‘The Sounds and 
Songs of England.” Big 
Ben, Hyde Park soap box 
orators, Piccadilly Circus, 
the Coronation, and much 
more. 


(4) Giant MAP OF THE 
WORLD in beautiful col- 
or, prepared by leading 
geographical experts. 
Opens to 314 feet wide. 
A magnificent wall decora- 
tion for any room. 


© You also receive — at once 
— a beautiful green-and- 
copper-colored pull-drawer 
library case large enough to 
hold a number of albums. 


And, as your first 
Selection, for only 
$I, you get... 

An authoritative album on 
England's history, customs, 
arts, legends, geography, etc., 
PLUS . . . 25 breath-taking 
FULL COLOR gummed prints 
of England’s most fascinating 
sights, to mount in album. 


TRAVEL 


Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 
for February 


1 $25.00 


PUZZLED 


Studious statue-gazers in 
New York's Guggenheim 
Museum were snapped 
from ascending spiral 
ramp by Leo M. Johnson 
of Flint, Mich., with 
Retina Ille at £:5.6 for 
1/30 second. 


PREPARING 


| Florida fishermen mend- 4 
ng their nets were filmed 

in Marathon by Chester 

Vought of Newport, Ore., 

using Zeiss Ikon with Ko- 

dak Panatomic set for 

f:11 at 1/100 second. 


os 


Sap ole Maat 


PLACID . 


Small boats at rest at Ile 
de Brehat in France's 
Brittany were shot by 
Miss D. M. Coates of 
London with Microcord 
| at £:8 at 1/100 second, 
Ilford FP3 film. 


CONTEST-RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
TRAVEL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. wade photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York, No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB has published this book—not for dreamers— 


but for those practical people who want facts about little-known tropical islands 


where they can escape from crowds and high prices. As a member of ISLANDS 
IN THE SUN CLUB, you will have at your finger tips detailed information on 
many of the still unspoiled, yet easily reached islands—70 of them in the Carib- 
bean alone. On these islands you'll frequently find modern inns with rates well 
below those of popular resorts. And for retirement many offer ideal, tax-free living 


conditions worth looking into. 


THE FORGOTTEN 
ISLES. Until two years 
ago, information on these 
islands was almost non- 
existent. Then Islands in 
the Sun Club began 
sending its own reporters and photog- 
raphers to the West Indies. The beautiful 
volume shown above (yours for only $1 


with trial membership in the Club) con- ; 


tains six of the Club’s unique Reports — 
each recreating for. you in painstaking 
detail 12 of the world’s loveliest tropical 
islands. 


YOU'LL BE IMPRESSED with the de- 
tailed information given — how to get to 
each island, plane schedules and fares, the 
hotels and their rates, bargains that await 
you in the shops, the cost of hiring a boat, 
guide or car. You’re even told how you 
can start your own business in the islands 
(many Americans have). You learn about 
land prices and how to buy a few acres if 
you should want to. Imagine white, sandy 
beachfront at $300 an acre; plantations at 
$5 an acre. (Actual Prices quoted in the 
above volume. ) 


THESE LOVELY ISLES offer plenty of 
You'll go fishing 


amusement and activities. 
and skin-diving, sight- 
seeing and shopping, 
sailing and swimming. 
At night in the cool, 
never-ceasing trade 
winds there’ll be moon- 
light drives, dancing to the compelling 
rhythms of a tropical band or visits to the 
local movies. Here and there you'll find 
fellow-members of Islands in the Sun Club 
— congenial people you'll enjoy meeting. 


HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


(All these islands are in above volume) 
e ANTIGUA ¢ MOOREA ¢ BR. HON- 


DURAS @ BARBUDA e GRAND CAY- 
MAN ¢ LITTLE CAYMAN e CAYMAN 
fear -@ ANGUILLA ¢ BR. VIRGINS 
es: @ COZUMEL e CARMEN 
erat 


HOW ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB 
OPERATES: The Club publishes its Re- 
ports at regular intervals, each on one or 
more islands — islands in the South Pacific 
or Mediterranean as well as the Caribbean. 
Regular membership in the Club is $15 
with 12 Reports. However, to introduce 
the Club to new members we are offering 
a special trial membership with the privi- 
lege of purchasing the handsome, 6-Report 
Volume shown above at the below-cost 
price of only $1. You will later receive 6 
additional Reports at the low members’ 
price of only $1.25 each —a total of 12 
Reports on 18 or more islands. (You actu- 
ally save $15.50 over the previous price.) 
We will also send you WITHOUT 
CHARGE the Club’s unique Caribbean 
Map on which you can locate 70 islands 
not usually shown on other maps. 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB is today 
recognized as the only 

reliable source for de- 

tailed information on 

the world’s forgotten 

isles—not generalities 

— not rumors, but solid 

facts collected by report- 

ers who actually visit 

each island. 


Is it any wonder the Club’s 5,000 members 
include such distinguished travelers as 
James Mason, Cecil Beaton, John Huston, 
Cleveland Amory, Truman Capote and 
leaders in business and the professions? 


NOW IS THE TIME to start planning your 
next trip: You'll spend absorbing evenings 
poring over the Reports, locating islands 
on the special map and studying the excel- 
lent photographs (Over 350 in your 12 
Reports). Unfortunately, the supply of the 
special Volume for only $1 is limited. We 
urge you to fill in and mail the coupon 
at once. 


FORMERLY $12 


with trial membership 
in this unique Club 


Beautifully bound in fine linen 

A big volume, 8/2” x 11” 

120 pages, over 175 photographs 
Covers 12 unspoiled tropical isles 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: ‘Sounds like the start of 
a mass exodus to further off places...” 

To-Day’s Living: ‘‘Defines those subtle differences 
that make each island unique.” 

Show Business: “. . . out of the way, off-beat 
islands . . . most people never heard of these | 
places . . . not even travel agents.” 

N. Y. Times: “A service for non-conformist trav- 


elers including the armchair tourist.” 


“In my youth when I had 
the power to resist temptation, 
I could risk going to such 
places as Islands in the Sun 
Club describes. Now I hardly 
dare think of them. 


John Huston 


[-———- SEND NO MONEY -———— 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB, Dept. 261T 
673 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 


| 
Please enroll me for trial membership and send at I 
once the handsome 6-Report Volume bound in fine | 
natural linen at the below-cost price of ONLY $1. 
You are to include the Club’s Special Caribbean | 
Map without charge and I am also to receive as 
issued 6 additional Reports on new islands your re- l 
porters have visited — these to be billed me at the | 
special members’ price of only $1.25 each (plus post- 
age and handling). If for any reason I decide not to | 
remain a member, I may return all the Reports 
within 30 days (keeping the map as a Gift from you) | 
and my membership will be cancelled without cost 
or obligation. H 


(0 Charge my Diners’ Club Account #. 


Name. 
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Cy Zone State | 

(Please Print) 
SAVE! If you enclose your check now for $8.50 we | 
will pay all postage and handling charges — Same | 
Money-Back Guarantee. 


OUTE number seven which 
R runs from Paris to Nice 
(complete with trucks exud- 

ing thick black fog) now avoids 
many small French towns and soars 
through the acreage like a good road 
in the U. S.. . . Europeans copy 
Americans today in so many things 
there will soon be no occasion to 
go abroad. Example: not far from 
the ancient, beautiful town of Avi- 
enon, where the Popes lived in the 
Middle Ages, is a small roadside re: 
sort called The Far West. .. . For 
some time now the French govern- 
ment has been anxiously trying to 
introduce temperance into La Belle, 
urging red-blooded Frenchmen to 
drink more milk instead of the vin 
de compagne. SECURITY! SO- 
BRIETY! shriek the billboards, ex- 
hibiting a picture of a man with 
his head in bandages. Other signs 
urge: “If you are driving, don’t 
drink. If you are drinking, don’t 
drive’”’. . When all the quaint 
little towns have been wiped out, 
and drinking vin rouge on the side- 
walks has been ended, where then 
will be the American tourists? .. . 
‘To cement relations between France 
and England, the new tunnel un- 
der the English Channel, will re- 
quire 375,000 tons of the stuff... . 
Gloomy, fogbound Dartmoor Pri- 
son, built in 1806, is to be pulled 
down and not replaced. Princetown, 
the grey stone village clustered 
around the famous jail, will become 
a ghost town, the citizens wail, as 
the wild horses, already roaming 
the streets, wait for the grass to 
come up between the ancient cob- 
bles. The villagers, whose liveli- 
hood has come from tourists, are 
fighting the move to abandon the 
crime fortress. . . . From London to 
Nepal and back by car and trailer 


THE RECOMMENDED 
SERVICE IN EUROPE 


Depots In Over 45 European Cities + 
Chauffeur-driven & Drive-yourself + 
Latest Model Cars Immaculately Main- 
tained + Unrivalled Personal Attention, 
The Car You Want—When You Want 
It—Where You Want It—At Moderate 
Cost, 
Send For Information And Literature 
55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. Dept. NT 


Pavillon D'Estrées | 


T. Germain en Laye, half an 

hour west of Paris, is domi- 
nated by the great chateau of 
Henry IV. A short walk along the 
park from the castle brings you 
to the home of his favorite girl 
friend, Gabrielle D’Estrees, now 
a small intimate inn and res- 
taurant whose dining room in 
gray and gold has tiny cherubs 
on the ceiling. Here’s a typical 
menu 


Coquilles Saint Jacques au natural 
Rosette de Lyon 
La Poule au pot du Bon Roi Henri 


L’Escalope de ode Bene Gabrielle 

Le Plateau de Fromages 
Le Dessert de votre gout 

The price, which includes wine 
and service charge, is $5.00. If you 
are motoring through France, 
and wish to avoid the Paris traf- 
fic, Pavillon D’Estrées is an ex- 
cellent place to stay. It is com- 
fortable and attractive, and you 
can get to Paris in half an hour. 
Trains run every fifteen minutes. 


will be possible next summer on 
a luxury overland trip to Katmandu 
and return. With twelve cars, ten 


trailers and two cooking trucks, the 


trip will take ten weeks, each way. 
In the caravan will be cooks, ser- 
vants, a lecturer and a doctor. Boris 
Lissanavitch, who runs the Hotel 
Royal in Katmandu, has just com- 
pleted conducting the first of these 
13,000-mile Marco Polo routes. A 
letter addressed to ““The Greatest 
Englishman That Ever Lived, Lon- 
don” was delivered, to Winston 
Churchill at 28 Hyde Park Gate. 

. Cheep-flying passengers to India 
arrived safely—an invasion of day- 
old chickens from America to build 
up the Hindu hen... . Man with 
a witch-hazel stick is needed in Jor- 
dan, where the government believes 
rivers ow under the vast desert that 
covers most of the country. Anyone 
who can discover these rivers can 
turn one of the most inhospital 


spots in the Near East into a new | 
Garden of Eden. . . . Vichy,*whe 
the water is nasty and the Nazis | 
werenastier, is now once more a | 
beautiful spa, full of wonderful ho- | 
tels and pleasant scenery. If you ‘re | 
stranded in Le Touquet in winter, | 
after crossing the Channel by air, 
you are really lonely, for all the ho- | | 
tels are closed. The Bellevue in | 
nearby Etaples is open, looks for- 
bidding, but it’s O.K. and quite 
cheap. .. . France now has a speed” 4 


limit of 62 m.p-h. on the open road, 
but only on weekends and holidays — 
between April 1 and October 1. - 


Customs Corner 


D™ in the forests of South 
Germany, Hans-Christian- 
Andersen-type castles still exist, | 
lived in by noble German fam- | 
ilies who have managed to sur- 
vive the modern age, and to- 
continue their nearly feudal ex- 
istence, hidden away in the for- 
ests. Refugees many of them, 
from Hitler, during the war, the 
families are now back, swash- 
buckling in their nineteenth-cen- 
tury privileges, with courtiers, 
court chamberlains, controllers 
of the household, and other re- 
tainers, unheard of in our era. 
Great gaunt fortresses sprout | 
above the rocks, grim, gloomy 
and with many drafty halls. They } 
are approached by a single steep, | 
unpaved track. A small village 
clings to each castle, owned by | 
the family, and containing the | 
only humans outside the great | 
house for miles. These ancient 
nobles sell Tannenbaums at 
Christmas, and hunt pig and wild | 
deer for profit (and sport) . The 
game, driven by a small army of 
beaters, approach the concealed 
huntsmen who sometimes shoot 
as many as 100 animals in a day. 
Here and there in the hills are 
the lodges where the exhausted 
sportsmen can rest and drink to | 
their successful day’s slaughter. 


Better for him than a TV screen! 


HEN your child sits before a railway carriage 
window in Britain, a breath-taking panorama 
passes before him. 


Believe-it-or-not castles, square-towered cathe- 
drals, the Shakespeare Country, “‘high-road, low- 
road’ Loch Lomond . . . a picture book of lessons 
learned by looking. 


British history as a change from “westerns”. 
Famous places, stately homes, as a 
change from “who dunnits’’. A 
glimpse of the great world instead 
of being glued to the T'V set. 
You'll always be glad you took 
your child travelling by train in 
Britain. And you'll never have a 
moment’s worry about the cost. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons al 


FIRST CLASS 
*34.50'1000 MILES Approx 


For the fares are really trifling. (Imagine, a reserved 
First Class Seat for only 28 cents!) 


And you can get a fine full meal for your family 
for about $1.50 each. 


Even bigger bargain . . . if you buy a book or two 
of British Railways Thrift Coupons before you leave 
America (they’re not sold in Britain). Up to 1000 
miles of First Class Travel for only $34.50; Second 
Class, $23. Rates vary in Canada. 
Valid also for Irish cross-channel, 
Clyde and MacBrayne’s steamers. 
Or how about a 9-day ‘“‘Guest Tick- 
et’’? Valid for 9 days unlimited rail 
travel in Britain (except a few 
Lie Continental boat trains). First 
sunue Class $39; Second Class, $26. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railways Thrift Coupons. 


Want “planning” literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. EA-1, 2 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Where can I get a fishing (hunting) 


permit? 


.Is there, an English-language radio 


(television) program? 


Do you have a pamphlet explaining 
the works of art? 


. Do you have any postcards for sale? 


. How many stamps to mail this letter 


to the U.S.A.? 


.Is there an American consul or 


attaché in this town? 


Does that include service charge? 


Would you be good enough to order 
for us? 


The meal was delicious. Thank you 
very much. 


. May I try this-on for size? 


. Do you know where there is an Eng- 


lish-speaking doctor? 


. Could you tel] me where I can have 


a prescription filled? 


. Fill the tank with gas, and check the 


oil and water. 


. Is camping permitted here? 


. Could we park our trailer here over- 


night? 


. Is it permitted to take pictures of the 


works of art? 


. Would you take a picture of me, 


please? 


. Are pets allowed in this hotel? 


Do you have any dog (cat) food? 


May I have a water dish for my dog 
(cat) ? 


BY OLOF OLLEN 
AND JOHN RABE-STEELE 


FAK UP!) 


= 


aS 


~) 


SWEDISH 
. Var kan jag fa en fisklicens? Ett 
Jaktkort? 


.Finns det nagot engelsk-sprakigt 
radio-program? TV-program? 


. Har Ni nagon broschyr som beskriver 


konstverken ? 


. Saljer Ni vykort har? 

. Vad ar postportot for det har brevet 
till USA? 

.Finns det en amerikansk konsul 


eller attaché har i stan? 


. Inkluderar det serviceavgift? 


. Vill Ni vara snall och bestalla for 
oss? 


. Det var en harlig maltid. Tack sa 
hjartlict. 


. Far jag prova den har for storleken? 


. Vet Ni var det finns en engelsktalande 
lakare (doktor) ? 


.Var kan jag fa det har receptet 
fyllt? 


.Fyll bensintanken och checka olja 
och kylvatten. 


. Far man campa har? 


. Kan vi parkera var trailer har dver 
natten ? 


. Far man ta bilder av konstverken? 
. Skulle Ni vilja ta en bild av mig? 
. Far man ha en hund eller katt pa 
det har hotellet? 


. Har Ni nagon hundmat? (kattmat) 


. Kan jag fa litet vatten for hunden? 
Katten? 


No 


on 


= 


. Vahr 


. Finns 


. Vill 


. Veht 


. Four 


PRONUNCIATION 


kann 


SENNS? Ett YACKTkoort? 


deh NAWegot 
SPRAWkit 
TV-proGRAMM? (teh-yeh) 


.Hahr nee NAWgun broSCHEER | 
KONSTyer- 


behSKREEVer 


some 
kenn? 


|. Sellyer nee VEEkoort hair? 
. Vah eh POSST-PORTot fur deh hair @ 


BREHvett till USA? (o0-ess-ah) 


Finns deh en 


KONsul eller attaCHE hair i stahn? 


InkluDEHrar deh  SIJRyiss-ahy- 
YIFFT? 


nee vahrah SNELL aw be- 
STELLa fur oss? 


.Deh vah en HAIRlig mole-teed. 


Tack saw yairtlit. 


. Four ya PROOVAH den hair fur 


STOORLEKen? 


nee vahr deh finns en 
ENGELSK-TAHLANDEH LAY- 
kareh (doktor) 


. Vahr kann ya faw deh hair reSEPT- 


ett fillt? 


. Fill benSEENtangken aw scheckah 


OLLya aw CHEELvattenn. 


. Four mann CAMPah hair? 
. Kann vee parkKEHrah vawr TRAIL- 


er hair over NATTenn? 


mann tah BUILDer ahv 


KONSTverkenn? 


.Skulleh nee villa TAH’ en BUILD 


» ahy may? 


. Hahr 


. Four mann hah en hund eller katt 


paw deh hair hoTELLet? 
HUNDmaht? 


nee nawgun 


(KATTmaht) 


.Kann ya faw leeteh VATTen fur 


HUNDen? (KATTen) 
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ya faw en FISKlee- | 


ENGelsk- 
RAHdio-proGRAMM? | 


~ameriK AHNSK 


RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MARCH 


Le Purim CarnivalS.ccccocescscesesecesetOl Ai v geeureticrcems 
1-5. Desert Circus.........+....+-Palm Springs, Calif. | 
1-31. “Gold in the Hills" Drama.......Vicksburg, Miss. 
2-4. Spring FLeSta..dsescssvecevcceeveesc so NGA DLGi MEO scm 
2-5. (HOSDLtal CAPGusi\sic\e c\ercleleicie esp eleleralee CGH Mich. - 
2-5. Island Shrimp Festival........sseeFt. Myers, Flau| 
4-5. Int'l Winter Games... sss. eeees s sLONtig pe eeemom 
4-9. Leather Goods Fair.............0ffenbach, Germany 
4-April 2. House Pilgrimage............-Natchez, Miss. | 
4-April 9. Cherry Blossom Festival.......-«..-eHonolulu | 
5. PNSA Ski Jump Champs.........-..--»+sMultorpor, Ore 
5. Dons. Chub: Travelcade<:..ccssce 6 siciec « @hNOCH Ee Ariz.) 
5-9. Spring. Fair......scccceeseeeess Frankfurt, Germany) 
5-12. Holmenkoll Ski Week. sosecevcee ean toa Norway 
6-11. Strawberry Festivals... .<c.ec<«eneb lant Cc Huyaeee lem 
8-11. Spring, HeSti vals < c:<\¢.s's osc0, 6 « wielsceisiejeln VOLEMCION Fla.— 
9-16. Music Festival....cccssesecec ces si Nbr mel Gace am 
9~19. Fallas de San JoSe@. wc .sccueas« + VALCHICT ORM Oat Ee 
10. Homes '& Gardens: Tours. ...ecccecncc eee ce ces HOmotar is 
10. Garden Tours.......c.eccce¢+-0allta Barbara oan tia 
10=11. Border (Olympics .si\i. <0 ences see se «es NODEO ORIN cae 
10-19. Watersports Exhibition..........Berlin, Germany | 
10-19. Inventors Fairs. ...scic..0.0e.- -BIUSSE LOW Dele ame 
11. Kite: Festival cswrcsecccce.s++s0Cean Beach ia eit am 
11-13. House, Garden Tour....essccvecess - Savannah, Gace 
11-19. Shoe Fashion Display.............b0lLOgsna ss Lualye 
12-19. Int'l] Fair. .ccscccsccccecccevcccvccccvces Vienna 
12-20. Int'l Agricultural Fair. ..i....<«».-+ Verona mite va 
12-21. Int" Paar. siaicc ow 00 6 0! e ele ssic sinieielel el se Ol Sam eprnclnl an 
15. Int'l Pageant....seeeceeeeeeeee La Louviere, Belgium) 
15-25. Beethoven Festival................-Dublin, Hire | 
15-17. Scottish Spring Flower Show...........Hdinburgnh | 
15-20. Art Exhibition..........Charlottenborg, Denmark | 
15-April 2. Historic Homes Tour.......Charleston sy) o.com 
16-19. Sport SHOW... csccecacesececeae « e HANS Taran 
16-19. Championship. ROde0).)..'. «.o.« +s eisieie ts OOLINas Ariz, ) 
17. ot. Patrick's Day Celebs. oie sie\s sole) sielelatatctenaai liam 
17-19. Square Dance FeStivale.c<.cwccaeet NOC xe Ariz. 
17-26... Sporvus—Traviels (SHOW errs sie olscelel sia teheleietatanetlaGes Angeles” 
18. Folk Festival..........+.+++e2e+--Clearwater, Fla. | 
LS=19'. (SCLENC OF MAUI ce. 6 elec « o eveieieie oO DU Sm Ghats Texas 
18-24. Junior Miss Contest... tosses easce se MOD uem Ala.# 
18-April 23. Murano Glass Show...........Venice, Italy 
19. Feast of St. Joseph.......ee+ee----Nazareth, Israel) 
19-25. Arts. (Crafts) Festival... 00.0... sKalrnopowe i taams 
22-25. Sports-Hobby Show........ee++-+eKalamazoo, Mich. | 
23. Wine Fair:................-Wellenstein, Luxembourgs 
24. Sunshine’ Fest Parade..........eot. Petersburg, Placm 
24-April 4. Royal Easter Show........Sydney, Australia 
24-Sept. 8. Yellowtail Derby.........San Diego, Calirwe 
25. Exhibition & Fair. . 2. eevee ccc» AVELYOL LONE amE 
25. Festival of Annunciation..........Nazareth, Israel 
25. Grand Nat'l Steeplechase..........Aintree, England 
25. Nat'l Independence Day Celebs..........-all Greece 
25. AKC Dog Show. cevecevccadecccvccevees sRALGISH ENG om 
26. Prince. Kuhio Day Celebs... cwcccscccce ce si OMOLE EE 
26. PaSSOS Fairer ceccccccccctcvoeees-Almeirim, Portugal 
26-April 12. Holy Week Celebs..............--all Spain 
30. Procession des Penitents....Arles-Sur-Tech, France 
S0=—April LP. |) Jeep NOx sume Sic: crere oleic ciel ets NGS Head, N. ca 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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Now you can travel almost anywhere in the 
world with the congenial companionship of 
single men and women of your own age group 
... 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. Europe, South 
America, Mexico, Hawaii, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Puerto Rico, Nassau, California & Las Vegas, 
New York, Florida, College Tour of Europe, 
the Orient, and Around-the-World. 


See your travel agent or write Dept. TV-2 


BACHELOR 


PARTY.TOURS 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y. © PLAZA 8-2433 


“ROUND-the-WORLD” 


»..56 magic days— 
$1995 uP 


@ See the dream spots of the world 
...Paris, Riviera, Middle East, Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, Singapore, Saigon, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Hawaii, California. 

© Go FIRST CLASS at sea.and ashore 

... luxury steamships... finest hotels... all 
shore excursions included. oh 
Sail when you want to leave 

...year ‘round, weekly departures, east- 
bound from New York or westbound from 
San Francisco. 

Send today for "WORLD CRUISES," the 
free brochure that tells you how to plan, 
prepare for, and get the most out of a trip 
that will be “the cruise of your lifetime.” 
Write Mr. B. D. Travers, Four Winds Travel, 
» 204 Flatiron Building, New York 10, N. Y. 


Four Winds Travel 


WINTER SAILINGS—Feb., Mar., April! 
Limited choice space still available. 
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By Air: If you have a taste for tem- 
pura, a zest for Zen or an eye for 
Hokusai put your calligraphy on 
the dotted line for the Miyazaki 
Japanese Art and Garden Tour, 
which departs San Francisco June 
10 via jetliner, wends through an 
involved itinerary of Japanese arts 
and gardens, and returns June 25. 
Led by Professor Motoi Ohi, a grad- 
uate of the Pacific Art School, this 
Japan junket will cost you $1,295, 
which provides air fare, hotel ac- 
commodations, three meals daily 
and about everything else except 
the excess baggage charge you will 
undoubtedly acquire when you re- 
turn with swmiye paintings, scrolls, 
statues and several hundred feet of 
exposed film. Prof. Ohi will try to 
explain why you find those gardens 
and that art so beautiful. 


By Various: A postman’s holiday re- 
quires the professionally bunioned 
to hike but a Cook’s tour—house- 
wives take note—leaves the prepa- 
ration of food to others. And on 
Cook’s Nine-Country Tours of Eu- 
rope those “others” are the chefs of 
Paris, Nice, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Innsbruck, Lucerne, Wiesbaden, 
Brussels, Amsterdam and London. 
You'll have plenty of time to sample 
their specialities, too, on these 35- 
day treks which cross on one of the 
Queens (a jet flight is optional) and 
use bus, boat and air travel around 
Europe. Lavish scheduling offers a 
total of 26 sailing dates, beginning 
with one March 29 and concluding 
with a Sept. 27 season-stopper. In- 
clusive fares begin at $1,398 for the 
earlier outings and go up to $2,005 
a little later. Sightseeing, of course, 
will be guided by expert escorts. 
After all, these are Cook’s tours. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


friendly group 
touring 
by club coach! 


Choose from 40 departure dates, 
March through October, 1961 


A guided tour of interesting European 
countries... with interesting people like 
yourself...in a Club Coach at the group’s 
disposal...that’s the way to get the most 
out of 3 to 8 weeks in Europe... that’s 
the way Percival Tours take you! 

In Harold Percival’s care, you always 
feel someone is being responsible for you 
...-making arrangements for you...see- 
ing that you don’t ever feel lonesome... 
making sure you are having the best 
time in your whole life...making friends 
and storing up novel experiences and 
excitement that will make you a more 
interesting person when you get back 
home. 

All you have to do is travel around in 
a comfortable Club Coach and enjoy Eu- 
rope’s best...with a congenial group, 
having (like yourself) a glorious time 
together. 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ob- 
tain for you all the information you’d 
like on the well-known and long-estab- 
lished Percival Tours by Club Coach. He 
can make your reservations, too. Or mail 
the coupon below today and it will bring 
you illustrated booklets immediately. 


About 20 congenial 
people travel with you 
in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach. Mr. Percival, 
Company president, 

is a travel expert with 

33 years experience. 


Naiaiaiaiataiaiaiaiot FREE LITERATURE--~=====~~~7 


1 
i PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. L-21 
| 183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

1 7128S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

| 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

! Tell me about those happy groups you send 
| travelling! Send booklets on guided tours to 
1 Europe, in the famous Percival Club Coach [J 
: Also, Around the Middle East [] or Around 
1 the World) 

H 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Zone__State. 


BROADWAY BILLINGS 


F A TASTE OF HONEY—Lyceum, 149 W. 45th, 
JU 2-3897. See review on page 13, 


ADVISE AND CONSENT—Cort, 138 W. 48th, CI 
5-4289. Loring Mandel’s dramatization of Alan 
Drury’s Pulitzer Prize novel includes Ed Beg- 

ley, Richard Kiley, Judson Laire, Chester Mor- 
ris in cast directed by Franklin Schaffner. 


ALL THE WAY HOME-—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 

‘3S JU 6-7950, James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
A Death in the Family, dramatized by Tad 
Mosel, includes Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, 
Lillian Gish, Aline MacMahon in cast. 


AN EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 

ELAINE MAY—John Golden, 252 W. 45th, CI 
6-6740. This bright TV-nightclub pair tackle 
Bway with a concert of comedy at 9:00 p.m. 


} BECKET—Royale, 242 W. 45th, CI 5-5760. Sir 
Ka ‘Laurence Olivier, Anthony Quinn top large 
- cast, directed by Peter Glenville, in Lucienne 
e. Hill’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s Paris hit 
concerning Henry II and Thomas a Becket. 


BYE BYE BIRDIE—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer Chita 
Rivera romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock’n’roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents for the wackiest, funniest musical come- 
dy in many a moon-mad night. 


 CAMELOT—Majestic, 245 W. 44th, CI 6-0730. 
‘ T. H. White’s tale of King Arthur’s days, 
; The Once and Future King, becomes musical 
i‘ comedy creation of My Fair Lady team—Alan 
= Jay Lerner handling book & lyrics, Frederick 
eS Loewe composing score—cast featuring Julie 
ma Andrews, Richard Burton, Roddy McDowall, 
---——s M’el: Dowd, Robert Goulet, Robert Coote, with 


ee dances by Hanya Holm, sets by Oliver Smith. 
 GRITIC’S CHOICE—Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 
_ -—-—s- 47th, CI 6-0390. Henry Fonda, Georgann John- 


son, Virginia Gilmore, Mildred Natwick are 
- among those involved in this comedy by Ira 
< Levin about a theatre reviewer whose wife be- 
comes a playwright. 


’ DO-RE-MI—St. James, 246 W. 44th, LA 4- 
x 4664. Phil Silvers, Nancy Walker, David Burns 
-———+ihead cast of this musical comedy adapted by 
g Garson Kanin from his novel about juke-box 
business, with music by Jules Styne, lyrics by 
Betty Comden & Adolph Green, choreography 
‘by Mare Breaux & Dee Dee Wood. 


- FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
+6699. Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’ S ex- 
a Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts 
fail to win our vote—but daily newspaper 
critics raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Award as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer 
Prize, others. 


GYPSY—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. Ethel 
Merman rocks the rafters again in this sleek 
peek at Gypsy Rose Lee’s life. 


_ INVITATION TO A MARCH—Music Box, 239 W. 
_ 45th, CI 6-4636. Easy-going Celeste Holm, her 
gs shibboleth-shunning illegitimate son well por- 
: trayed by James MacArthur, confront conform- 
ist rivals in sharp-tongued Eileen Heckart, 
fanciful Jane Fonda, among others, in Arthur 
_Laurents’ predictable but pleasing comedy for 
a party-mood evening. 


IRMA LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 45th, CI 

«46-9156. Balked by book, repetitious score, this 

French-tart tale is mere polished paucity, but 

~ Elizabeth Seal, show’s sole femme, uncorks 
ditty or dance in musical munificence. 


JULIA, JAKE AND UNCLE JOE—Booth, 225 w. 

x 45th, CI 6-5969. Claudette Colbert, Luba Ma- 
\ lina lead cast of this play by Howard Tiech- 
mann based on Oriana Atkinson’s Over at 
Uncle Joe’s concerning life in Russia for a 

_ foreign correspondent’s wife, with sets, cos- 
es lighting by Frederick Fox. Opens 
Jan. 25, 


_ MIDGIE PURVIS—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, 

CI 6-6363. Tallulah Bankhead returns to 

Broadway in Mary Coyle Chase’s comedy 

y er problems of a woman’s middle age. Opens 
i Jan. 26. 


a —_ 


MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51st, 
PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize-winning 
version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely Amer- 
ica’s finest musical. 


PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT—Helen Hayes, 210 
W. 46th, CI 6-6380. James Daly, Barbara Bax- 
ley, Robert Webber are among those involved 
in this new play by Tennessee Williams. 


RHINOCEROS—Longacre, 220 W. 48th, CI 6- 
5639. Large cast, including Eli Wallach, Zero 
Mostel, participate in Eugene Ionesco’s unusu- 
al play, translated by Derek Prouse, directed 
by Joseph Anthony, about a non-conformist. 


SHOW GIRL—Eugene O’Neill, 230 W. 49th, CI 
6-8870. Carol Channing, Jules Munshin head 
this musical revue with score & lyrics by 
Charles Gaynor. 


TENDERLOIN—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
New York in the Nineties, dissected by the 
Samuel Hopkins Adams book, gets Jerome 
Weidman-George Abbott adaptation into musi- 
cal, with score by Jerry Bock, lyrics by Shel- 
den Harnick, costumes by Cecil Beaton, cast 
headed by Maurice Evans, 


THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this outspoken play hit by 
Gore Vidal. 

THE CONQUERING HERO—ANTA, 245 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Tom Poston, Lionel Stander, Kay 
Brown, many others, form cast of this musical 
scored by Moose Charlap, with lyrics by Nor- 
man Gimbel, choreography by Bob Fosse, 
adapted from 1944 Preston Sturges film, Hail 
the Conquering Hero, by Lawrence Gelbart, 
about a misfit Marine mistakenly lionized. 


THE TENTH MAN—Ambassador, 215 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Paddy Chayefsky’s long-run hit 
exorcises, by Jewish ritual, a girl’s  spirit- 
possessed soul in a moving, serious account 
with many humorous overtones. 


THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Bancroft as her tutor in this memorably 
moving drama by William Gibson. 


THE MUSIC MAN—Broadway, 1681 Broadway, 
CI 7-7992. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
snow has Bert Parks as the slick salesman 
conning an Iowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
djgnity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN—Winter 
Garden, 1634 Bway (at 50th), CI 5-4878. De- 
lightful Tammy Grimes merrily Cinderellavates 
herself from shack to high society in this total- 
ly engaging musical with well-integrated score 
by Meredith Willson—Miles White’s plume- 
hatted costumes a breath-gasp bonus for lovers 
of lavish styles. 


TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237, Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
hearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones. Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best drama 
for 1959-60. 


UNDER THE YUM YUM TREE—Henry Miller’s,; 
124 W. 43rd, BR 9-3970. A young girl’s dilemma 
over two attractive men has Gig Young, Sandra 
Church, Dean Jones, Nan Martin in Lawrence 
Roman’s contemporary comedy, with Joseph 
Anthony directing. 


WILDCAT—Alvin, 250 W. 52nd, CI 5-5226. 
Lucille Ball stars in this musical comedy about 
oil digging in the Southwest at century’s be- 
ginning, with book by N. Richard Nash, lyrics 
by Carolyn Leigh, music by Cy Coleman, cast 
including Keith Andes, with direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. 


OFF-BROADWAY. RUNS 


LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 Tth Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 


tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. | 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one | 
of those happy Off-Broadway surprises: a real i 
smash hit. 4 

THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan St. Playhouse, — 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plus 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show- 
ers of confetti. 

THE MOUSETRAP—Maidman, 416 w. 42nd, 
BR 9-2084. Agatha Christie’s well-cast who- | 
dunit, which London made history’s longest- | 
run play, warrants seeing twice for its fine — 
unfolding to its clever climax. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Beggar’s 
Opera, as adapted by Marc Blitzstein and | 
scored by Kurt Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s — } 
longest run—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955— — 
and we still say it’s dull, ay 


SIGNPOSTS AHEAD 


FEB. 15: ONCE THERE WAS A RUSSIAN— — 
Theatre not set at press time. Samuel Spe- 
wack’s latest comedy puts Walter Matthau, 
Albert Salmi, Francoise Rosay, Julie Newmar | 
through his scenes set in Russia during Cathe- — 
rine the Great’s days, Douglas Searle directing. — 

FEB. 22: COME BLOW YOUR HORN—Brooks ~ 
Atkinson, 256 W. 47th, CI 5-1310. Hal March 
heads up Neil Simon’s comedy about a young 
man’s efforts to stay single, Sarah Marshall, 
Warren Belinger, Pert Kelton among those in- 
volved under Stanley Prager’s direction. 

Feb. 23: FAR COUNTRY—Theatre not set at 
press time. Kim’ Stanley stars in this drama 
by Henry Denker concerning Sigmund Freud’s 
early experiments with psychoanalysis, Alfred 
Ryder directing. 


REIN CHECKS 


Note: Many factors can affect opening dates, 
so check with box office for late information. 


TRAVEL FILMS—Town Hall, 123 W. 48rd, JU 
2-2424, Feb. 2: Indonesia (John Nicholls 
Booth) ; Feb. 9; Spain (Karl Robinson) ; Feb. 
16; Czechoslovakia (Mrs. Bettina Shaw) ; Feb. 
23: Greenland (Adm. Donald ¢ MacMillan) ; 
eae Peru (Georg Maharg). 5:30, 8:30 p.m., 


$ 

COMEDIE FRANCAISE—N.Y. City Center, 131 
W. 55th, CI 6-8989. Feb. 21 through 26 (double 
bill) : Moliere’s L’Ilmpromptu de Versailles and 
Les Fourberies de Scapin; Feb. 28, Mar. 1, 5, 
12: Moliere’s Tartuffe; Mar, 2 through 4: Ra- 
cine’s Britannicus; Mar. 7 through 11: Georges 
Feydeau’s Le Dindon. $1.95-$3.95. 

ICE HOCKEY—Madison Sq. Garden, 8th Ave. at 
50th, CO 5-6811. N.Y. Rangers play Chicago 
Feb. 1; Boston Feb. 5; Montreal (aft.) Feb. 1; 
Toronto Feb. 19; Chicago Feb. 22; Montreal 
Feb. 26; Boston Mar. 1; Detroit Mar. 5; Chica- 
go Mar. 8; Detroit Mar. 12; Toronto Mar, 19. 


$1.00-$5.00. 

BASKETBALL—Madison Sq. Garden, 8th Ave. 
at 50th, CO 5-6811. N.Y. Knickerbockers play 
St. Louis (aft.) Feb. 4; Detroit Feb. 7; Phila- 
delphia Feb. 10; Cincinnati (aft.) Feb. 12; 
Lada Feb. 15; Los Angeles (aft.) Feb. 18; 

hiladelphia Feb. 21; St. Louis Feb. 24; Bos- 
ton Feb. 28; Cincinnati (aft.) Mar. 5; Syracuse 
Mar. 7; Detroit (aft.) Mar. 12. $1.50-$5.00. 

HOTEL HIGHLIGHTS——Pierre, 5th Ave. at 61st, 
TE 8- 8000, Cotillion Room: “Anything Goes” 
revue, “Rosalinda” from Feb. 7. Plaza, 5th 
Ave. at 59th, PL 9-3000, Persian Room: Con- 
stance Towers through Feb. 7, Hildegarde Feb. 
8-Mar. 7, Henny Youngman Mar. 8-15. St. Re- 
gis, 2 E. 55th, PL 3-4500, Maisonette Room: 
Marty Stevens Feb. 2-Mar. 1. Waldorf-Astoria, 
Park Ave. at 50th, EL 5-3000, Empire Room: 
Shelley Berman through Feb. 1, McGuire Sisters 
Feb. 2-Mar. 4, Tony Martin Mar. 6-April 15. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


HOWGOERS seeking a place to 
park in Manhattan’s over- 
burdened theatre district may 

brake down in astonishment at news 
from Cologne, Germany. There, the 
newest garage, conveniently next to 
the city’s opera house and capable 
of racking up 360 cars, is reserved in 
the evening for exclusive use by the 
theatre-bound. Now there’s a proj- 
ect for the League of New York 
Theatres! ... Lulled into comatose 
contentment by so much good food, 
we recently scrambled addresses of 
two top NYC restaurants, fret about 
leading hungry sightseers astray, so 
change your notebooks: La Fonda 
del Sol, lavish spot featuring Latin 
American food, is at 123 W. 50th— 


just off 6th Ave.—and the Brasserie; 


elegance open all-night, is at 100 E. 
53rd. ... Happy New Year of the Ox 


Vienna Kinder Choir Calls 


Currently making concert tour of 56 U.S., 
Canadian cities, with Hermann Furthmoser 
conducting, 22 Vienna Choir Boys, 17th such 
group from Austria's world-famed institution 
to Visit America under S. Hurok's manage- 
ment, have but two performances scheduled 
in New York: at Town Hall evening of March 
24, afternoon of March 25, tickets Fahbed for 
$1. 25, $1.75, $2.50, $3.00. ~ 
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Few 


gets its traditional lion-dancing, 
firework-crackling celebration this 
year on Feb. 15, midnight Feb. 14 
beginning festivities, but Feb. 19 
you can catch added pageantry... . 
Adultimate Lilly Daché’s fashion- 
able beauty salon at 80 E. 56th has 
added a high-style hair-style section 
just for lasses aged eight through 
sixteen. ... Gate Theatre, 162 2nd 
Ave., follows current Montserrat 
with Giraudoux’s Electra Feb. 12- 
Mar. 12.... Expanding at Park Ave. 
and 42nd, Horn & Hardart plans 
cocktails on the menu—but they'll 
be dispensed by waitresses not 
nickel-slot shelves—and tourists used 
to travel miles to see those magic 
windows work. . . . Stumped on an 
upcoming kid’s birthday? Museum 
of City of N. Y., 5th Ave. at 103rd, 
publishes Our Town, a children’s 
magazine costing only $1.80 for its 
eight issues per year. .. . IBM Gal- 
lery, 16 E. 57th, will exhibit a col- 
lection of famed Mathew B. Brady’s 
Civil War photos, plus replicas of 
equipment he used, Feb. 6-24. 
NYC finals in the ever exciting 
Golden Gloves boxing matches 
bang away Feb. 20 at Mad. Sq. Gar- 
den. ... Travel-minded students can 
get a wealth of info re transporta- 
tion, tours, festivals, seminars, ee 
cial rates by mailing $1.00 to U. 
Nat'l Student Assn., 20 W. 38th, ae 
a copy of its comprehensive Work- 
Study-Travel-Abroad booklet. 

If you missed the Olympics at either 
Squaw Valley or Rome, a superb 
substitute is Olympic Games 1960, 
published by A. S. Barnes, 11 E. 
36th, for $10.00 and packed with 
facts and photos. . . . Coliseum data: 
Nat’] Outdoor Expo Feb. 18-26, 
Nat’l Photo Show Feb. 22-26. 


PICK OF THE PACK: 
A Taste of Honey 


AMLET’s plot in  journalese 

would be jarring, and Shelagh 

Delaney, at an astounding 
nineteen years of age, has shown 
once again the power of the play- 
wright with her debut produc- 
tion, A Taste of Honey, current- 
ly posted at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Selecting as subjects a dissolute 
mother, her abandoned daughter 
whose loneliness leads to seduction 
by a Negro sailor, a drink-sloppy 
roue and an effeminate lad who be- 
comes the young girl’s helpmate 
during the inevitable pregnancy, 
Miss Delaney has turned what could 
well be a tacky tale into a memora- 
ble mounting. Fortunately, her ini- 
tial effort has been sharply cast in 
the key roles: Joan Plowright ad- 
mirable as the deserted daughter, 
Angela Lansbury excellent as the 
misfit mother. Some scenes falter, 
especially the confrontation of the 
young girl and her colored lover, 
portrayed by Billy Dee Williams, 
but Andrew Ray, happily sewing 
baby clothes and struggling for the 
warmth of a sexless but permanent 
relationship with the distraught 
daughter, shines outstandingly. 
While Miss Delaney’s character mo- 
tivations are occasionally murky— 
such as insistence of the rake, un- 
evenly acted by Neil Davenport, on 
marriage to the mother—her forth- 
right play, with more laughs and 
wild comedy than this sad-stained 


story would indicate, will keep 
after-theatre conversation — lively 


with analysis and argument in per- 
fect tribute to a new, well-launched 
author.—M MD. 


EUROPE 


Scandinavia and Europe Conducted Tours 
June 20 and June 27—Free folder 0 


. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily 

- South America (]; Caribbean Islands (J; Mexico () 
. Independent Tours of Pacific Area— 
Hawaii (7; Japan (1; Australia 0; 
Pacific Circle (Incl. Hawaii-Australia-Japan) 0; 
Around the World 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 


For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS, inc. p.iete ass 
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Horizontal Vertical 
1 This will give you a chill 1 Where to give yourself the Eire 
4 You may have trouble getting 2 A dope in the South 
accommodations in these in an- 3 Station many people seek to at- 
other ten years (2 wds.) tain in Europe 


Horizontal (cont.) 

13 Pale thing to drink 

15 Receivers for money 

16 A cavity that causes a lot of 
trouble 

17 Maxwell, but not coffee 

18 Prestige abroad in France 

19 Big Daddy on the range 

20 Unfortunate fellow in Tibet 

22 She works on the seamy side 

24 Country south of Nepal 

26 The end of a pumpkinhead 

27 This set Broadway ablaze 

30 This is where you come on 

32 Curtains for this 

35 Gold girl on Broadway, clam 
girl on Cape Cod 

38 What the comic made his wife 
do to keep him in stitches 

40 The last one was a leap 

41 A man who eats when you don’t 
(abbr.) 

42 Horned in 

45 The mind-rotting machine 

46 Tip (archaic) 

48 A bang-up time 

AQ Hit 

52 This was committed by a flam- 
ing youth 

54 Grandpa’s convertible 

56 This will bring down the house 

57 Where the missionary went 

59 Hot love stuff 

62 What Jeannie with the light- 
brown hair became when her 
hair got tangled 

66 Gets to know his way around in 
the Far East 

69 Most important thing to take on 
a cruise 

70 What man never follows on a 
motor trip as long as his wife is 
reading the map 

72 Kind of head not to take on a 
trip 

73 Veddy, veddy in Paris 

74 He gets his Claus in pa’s pockets 

75 Run-around in Europe 

76 You need real Marxmanship to 
get in here 

77 This keeps a girl’s hair on 


Vertical (cont.) 
Home-Sweet-Home- 
Outdoor lunch 
Everybody on board 


Two may be company, but } 


three’s chowder 


Court stop i 


Ancient name for nylons 

Flag flower 

What you do with money 
You’ll need a berth certificate to 
travel in this 


Favorite pastime of a man on a — 


diet f 
Never on the out 

This was do yesterday 

Where they call Vienna Wien 
This never has it ups but it has 
lots of down 

Custom officers 

This will give you the slip 
Flare-up in Sicily 

What a town with dirt roads 
does when it wants to attract 
tourists 

A good Parisian connection 
One way to make a name for 
yourself crossing the Atlantic 
Spider’s parlor ac 
The drip in the boat 


There’s a lot of Gaulle after this | 
Early Scots politician ta 


The nuttiest person 

What you may find yourself un- 
der in a dictator’s land 

Happy ending for a small boy 
What a yesman may do if his 
mouth is full > 
Blue on the Isle of Capri 


Kind of sentence a judge may 4} 


utter 

What to do if you’re a sleeping 
beauty 

Not enough for oil 

A sunny day in England is this 
Being this may be an unsettling 
situation 

Chestnut horse 

Hot time on the beach 

Best reply to a platitude 
German connection 


Travel Crossroads Answers will be found on Page 66 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS HOTELS 
SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 


There wilt be _______in my party. I plan to 
leave___-____and return 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend___ 


Name 


Address 


City __Zone___State 
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| am going by car from 


to and would like a routing 


via 
| am planning to leave 


Name 


Address 


Cy one 


State 
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OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


‘ HERE'LL BE another major re- 
ike hotel on Grand Bahama 

Island, in the northwest sector 
of the 700-isle-and-cay necklace, be- 
fore the end of 1962. That’s a pro- 
vision of a new agreement between 
the Bahamian government and de- 
velopers of the fabulous Freeport 


\ 


area—a new frontier for residential;~ 


industrial and resort expansions. 
Such a facility must have no less 
than 200 rooms and measure up to 
the description of “deluxe.” And 
that means it may follow the pattern 
of Jack Tar’s plush Grand Bahama 
Club, at West End, where 350 air- 
conditioned ‘rooms and a wing of 
VIP suites make the layout the 
biggest in the island colony.... 
Regatta Weeks will be renewed 
April 2-9 off Nassau, under joint 
sponsorship of the Nassau Yacht 
and Royal Nassau Sailing clubs, 
plus the governmental Develop- 
‘ment Board. Outstanding skippers 
in the Western Hemisphere will be 
campaigning for honors in Snipe, 
Star, Finn Monotype and 5.5-meter 
craft on an Olympic course in Mon- 
tagu Bay. Final clash on the South- 
ern Ocean Racing Conference sched- 
ule, for Bahamian waters was the 
Nassau Cup race Feb. 3, a 30-mile 
outing starting and finishing in the 
harbor off the capital for smost of 
Oe et : 
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the sleek fleet that threshed the 
Miami-Nassau route of 184 tough 
miles Jan. 31-Feb. 1]. April will 
bring the Out Island Regatta for 
native craft and a Miami-Nassau 
dash for ocean power boats... . For 
those who always travel with too 
much luggage, it might be worth 
noting that Mackey Airlines, Ft. 
Lauderdale, has just inaugurated 
C-46 air freight service to West 
End and Freeport on Grand Ba- 
hama and to Nassau on New Provi- 
dence. The plane can tote 14,000 
pounds each trip. Primarily, this 
first-in-history airlift for food and 
merchandise will be a big factor 
in business expansions. Heretofore, 
nearly everything had to move on 
the Atlantic by boat... . Simul- 
taneously, Mackey’s is boosting pas- 
senger travel to the Bahamas by 
sending a horse-drawn surrey the 
length and breadth of Florida, pre- 
senting official greetings to mayors 
in the state’s cities and towns. The 
tour, before it ends or the horse 
keels over, is set for 1,800 miles. The 
airline serves Miami, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, the Palm Beaches, St. Peters- 
burg-Tampa-Clearwater on direct 
hops. . . . Note to the ladies: If you 
have a hat that’s particularly gay 
and different, you can get in on 
the Headdress Ball in Nassau this 
month, aid the Bahamian Hu- 
mane Society and perhaps cop a 
cup. Tentatively, itll be Feb. 17. 

Recently refurbished British 
Colonial hotel is now completely 


air-conditioned. 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


OTEL bookings for the annual 
H College Week, March 19- 
April 9, are filling up the 
available beds at a rapid rate, indi- 


cating a boom year for the visiting 


collegians. One of the highlights 
will be a College Week Revue which 
combines college and local enter- 
tainers at a different hotel each 
week.... One of the most beauti- 
ful cashmere sweaters by Lyle & 
Scott is available at A. S. Cooper’s 
Fashion Shop. Snowy white, it is 
finished off with true Wedgwood 
buttons of traditional Jasper blue 
with classic white Grecian figures, 
three-quarter sleeves and priced at 
$42.45. Can be ordered by mail. ... 
During the autumn, the Queen of 
Bermuda will be out of service for 
about five months while she un- 
dergoes major improvements. Air- 
conditioning throughout and _re- 
placement of the existing eight 
boilers with three of modern design 
are among changes. . . . Bing Morris 
has been named General Manager 
of the new Southampton hotel now 
under construction. To all the other 
amenities offered at this modern, 
air-conditioned hotel has been add- 
ed a marina and fishing inn, to be 
built in the near future. ... When 
the founder of the English Speaking 
Union, Sir Evelyn Wrench, visited 
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the local branch recently he offered 
a gift of £1,000 towards the mort- 
gage on the E.S.U. Headquarters, 
provided that others follow suit. ... 
There will be fewer than ever 
horse-and-buggy drivers offering 
_ tours for the visitor. Only a hand- 
ful of drivers renewed their licenses 
for 1961, and this leisurely mode of 
transportation is slowly fading from 
the Bermuda scene... . Recently 
formed Salt Kettle Sailing and Plan- 
ing Club made its bid for inter- 
national fame recently by holding a 
Sunfish Regatta. Many prominent 


American Sunfishers assembled at 


the headquarters at Glencoe, and it 
is hoped that this new sports pro- 
gram will encourage more participa- 
tion in this newly organized winter 
activity.... Early in March Trans- 
Canada Air Lines will introduce 
the Vanguard turbo-prop plane 
with Rolls-Royce engines on 
Montreal-Bermuda flights, reduc- 
ing flying time to less than three 
hours. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


~ OLLAND-America Line in Lon- 
H don has stated that the Rot- 
terdam, is now “virtually 

fully booked” for her round-the- 
world cruise from New York early 
next year, with a considerable num- 
_ ber of European passengers joining 
the vessel at Villefranche. ... Free 
accommodation at the Amster- 
dam motel for transit passengers 
is being provided by K.L.M. Roy- 
al Dutch Airlines until March 31. 
This new facility has been intro- 
duced for passengers spending a few 
_ hours at Schiphol airport awaiting 
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a connecting flight, and provides 
transportation to and from the mo- 
tel, a room with shower and meals. 

. Insix months of operation across 
the Atlantic, DC-8 aircraft of KLM 
have carried 50,000 passengers. 
KLM’s DC-8s have replaced Super 
Constellations on the once-weekly 
Australian service which means that 
no piston-engined aircraft are left 
operating on its Near, Middle or 
Far Eastern routes. ...Spring will 
see introduction of DC-8s on mid- 
Atlantic services to the Caribbean, 
Ecuador, and Peru, bridging Europe 
and the West Indies in twelve hours. 

- December 2, 1960, was the 
day which brought Mexico and 
Brussels within thirteen hours of 
one another. The link was Sabena’s 
Boeing Intercontinental, opening 
the new air connection which oper- 
ates twice weekly. The Boeing 707 
leaves Brussels National Airport at 
7:30 p.m., flying non-stop across the 
Atlantic to Montreal where it ar- 
rives at 9:10 p.m. local time. An 
hour later, it takes off again, and 
lands in the Mexican capital at 2:35 
a.m....The Belgian Museum of 
Fine Arts has decided to open an 
exhibition with many treasures 
now hidden away in their cellars. 
In February there will be an ex- 
hibition about plays and games, 
in March an exhibition on the re- 
ligious evolution in painting, and 
in April an exhibition on abstract 
art and its inspirations. ... During 
1961, a lighting system will be 
erected all along the Brussels- 
Ostend highway. In the course of 
the three following years, the same 
lighting system will be set up on the 
following roads: Antwerp-Ghent, 
Brussels-Tirlemont-Liége, Brussels- 
Mons, and Liége-Verviers. ... The 
National Congress of the Skal Club 
of Belgium will be held in Brussels 
on March 4 and 5....Sabena has 
recently started a system of air 
taxis linking cities not on its regu- 
lar network. 


By Jane Condon 


URINAM’S jungle tours by boat, — 
automobile or canoe offer visi- » 


tors a rare chance to watch na- ~ 


tives dance barefoot on hot fires and 


beds of broken glass, hold blazing © 


fagots and white-hot machetes in- 


their hands. Other novelties include ~ 
thrilling rides through rough rapids, — 
and the display of native woodcarv- — 
ings, sculptures and textiles by the ~ 


friendly Djukas. . . . Cameras of 


every make and description, plus all. 


accessories, can be purchased in Ja- 
maica’s free-port shops at savings up 
te 60 per cent. Delivery is made at 


time of embarkation so you'll still 


need your old camera if you hope to 
capture the dramatic contrasts of 


palm- eee beaches and desert — 


cacti. . For waterside dining | 


magic in St. Thomas, try the. 


Black Witch, a converted native 
schooner moored in the harbor. 
. At Tyrall, fourteen. miles from 
Montego Bay, a plantation of 2,300 
acres is being converted into a coun- 
try club estate with a championship 
golf course (already completed) , 
polo field, yacht marina and hunt- 
ing and fishing lodge. Also, finishing 
touches are being made to the Half 
Moon-Rose Hall course—eight miles 
from MoBay—which runs parallel to 
the Caribbean for two miles. . . 
A twenty-minute helicopter trip 
now takes you from San Juan to 
the Hotel Barranquitas in the 
mountainous interior. ‘Not only 
convenient and cheap—$15.00 one 
way, including baggage—it is a won- 
derful way to view the panorama of 
San Juan and the small Spanish 
towns off the beaten path. . . . Pan- 
ama Steamship Line announces a 
ten per cent discount on all its fares 
between New York, Haiti and Pan- 
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FABULOUS MEXICO 
—WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS 


The land of retirement and vacation bargains—that's Mexico 


Where you can build a modern home for $4500 and an American retirement 
income looks like a fortune. It’s the land where your vacation money can buy 
double or more what it might back home—provided you know where to go for 
Mexico’s best values. 


Norman Ford’s big book MEXICO—WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS 
LESS tells you exactly where to get all of this country’s best vacation and 
retirement values, where you can live like a prince on what you might just get 
along on in the U.S.A. 


| Norman Ford knows Mexico from north to south, from east to west, and he 
takes you_to vacation and retirement areas that look more like the South 
Seas than Tahiti itself; to whole sections of just perfect weather where it’s 
like June all year round; plus resort after resort, towns, cities, and spas where 
you'll have a vacation to remember at a cost so low it could seem unbelievable. 


‘Tf you want a delightful retirement area with plenty of Americans around 
to talk to, he leads you to all the principal retirement towns, as well as dozens 
a little known, perhaps even more delightful areas, where costs are way 
iar down, there’s plenty to do and meeting people is easy. Always, he shows 
you modern, flower-bedecked hotels and inns that charge hardly half of as 
you might expect to spend in even such a land of vacation and retirement bar- 
gains as Mexico. 


There’s a great deal more besides: everything from exploring ancient pyra- 
mids as old as Egypt’s to finding fabulous hunting and fishing. If you might 
want to share in the high interest rates Mexican banks pay or to buy equally 
high-earning real estate or start a business of your own, this detailed guide 
to a fabulous land tells you what you must do to start your money earning 
so much more than in the U. S. 


MEXICO—WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS opens up Mexico 
to you. It’s a big book, yet it costs only $1.50. So send for yours today. 


AMERICA’S 50 BEST PLACES 
IN WHICH TO RETIRE 


Can you answer these questions about the U. S. A.? 


@ Where are retirement costs lower than elsewhere in Florida’s cities? 


@ Which U. S. city provides two months of opera and concerts for $4.50? 
Where does a 10-acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated with hired 
help, bring you all the income you need for retirement in comfort? 


@ Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement jobs? For full-time 
jobs? Which Florida west coast city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of 
openings, the highest wages? 

America's 50 Best Cities in which to live, work and retire—Norman Ford’s 
huge new book—shows the retirement couple where living costs are less and 
there are more things to do every day of the year. You learn: 

—which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, where there’s plenty of warmth 
and sunshine all winter long. 

—which are the 7 best resort towns, where you can retire at modest cost and 
always meet new people. j 

—which are the most healthful cities of all;-which are the 5 best small com- 
munities, which are the best in all the U. S. in which to live. 

—and if you’re too young’to retire but want to live in a better climate, you even 
learn where you can find tee best opportunities in Florida, California, 
Arizona, and elsewhere in the U. S. for someone with your talents. 

To get all the information in this book, you’d travel for months, perhaps 
years, and consult, as Norman Ford did, hundreds of government officials, real 
estate men, businessmen, and old-time residents. But this huge book of 100,000 
words costs only $1.50. 


OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH 


WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


. « « AT WHAT LOOK LIKE PREWAR PRICES 


These are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


In Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman Ford, you read of island 
paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists 
search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas with almost a 
perfect climate or with flowers on every side. 


Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropic 
like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement 
or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever 
»rewar days. And for good measure you also read about the low-cost paradises 
in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the low-cost Florida_re- 
tirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, Cali- 
fornia, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the crowds 
have not yet discovered: 

@ That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beach’s yet costs 
can be two-thirds’ jess. 

@ That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or 
air trip to get there). 

@ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely surreunded 
by Canadian territory . .. or a village more Scottish than Scotland or age-old Spanish 
hamiéts right in our own U.S, where no one ever heard of nervous tension or the 
worries of modern day life. 

@ ‘That remarkable town where a fee of 3 cents a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners, 
and a fine arts program. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to a different 
kind of retirement or vacation made all the more attractive by the rock-bottom prices. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2, 
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HOW TO HAVE MONEY TO RETIRE ON 


@ What’s the SAFETY FACTOR in those uninsured savings and loan 
associations that pay 25% more than other savings and loan associations? 


@ Why do some real estate investments pay twice as much income with less 
risk than almost any other investment medium you could name? 


@ When is it actually safer to aim for a staggering 15% return on your 
money than a ‘‘safe”’ 4%? 


@ What is the really ideal real estate purchase for a retired couple? 


“How to Have Money to Retire On” is the book that charts the way to 
putting your money to work where it pays the best. Whether you want a savings 
bank that pays better or are tempted by such gold mines for ABSENTEE 
owners as an orange grove in Florida, this book names names and supplies 
income-producing answers. 


This is the book that introduces you to those little-known mortgage-type 
investments that actually pay 10%, 15%, even astonishing sums beyond this, 
and all with reasonable safety. This is the book that opens the way to a tax- 
free income without the inflationary risks of municipal bonds; it reveals the 
better way—the investment counselor’s way—of putting your money into 
mutual funds; it helps you plan an inflation-proof annuity (and explains why 
it’s downright expensive to buy an annuity the way most people do). 


This, too, is the book that points out the one reason why you should never 
put your money into most first mortgages, and it clearly shows how even a 
man with little money can profit from high-paying real estate. 


The one surer way to make your money grow 


There are only three ways to make a better-than-average profit on the 
money you’ve saved: to be lucky, to take a wild chance that somehow pays off, 
or to know what you’re doing. 


“Flow to Have Money to Retire On” is the book that opens the way to the 
extra income your money can bring you. It costs only $2—and you’ll agree 
there is hardly any investment which will ever pay you bigger dividends. So 
send for your copy now. 


HAWAII -—-ALASKA-— CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


Here are America’s greatest opportunities for magnificent 
vacations, easy retirement, good jobs, a business or a home of 
your own. 


In all the world, there’s hardly any spot more beautiful than Hawaii, 
more scenery-packed than Alaska, more opportunity-filled than California 
or the Pacific Northwest. Whatever you want in these states, Thomas B. 
Lesure’s big guide, PACIFIC, U.S.A., tells you where’s the best place 
to find it. 

@ If you want to vacation here, you learn not only what to see, but 
where to find all those good drives and other sights which local people 
know about but few out-of-towners ever find (and there’s plenty of help, 
too, on where to find good places to eat and stay which won’t wreck 
your budget). 

@ If you want to live in these colorful states or get a job here, 
PACIFIC, U.S.A. tells you where to find reasonably priced homes in a 
good location; even what are the outstanding job and business oppor- 
tunities. If you want to retire, PACIFIC, U.S.A. helps you pinpoint the 
most beautiful places in all these five great states where you can live 
well at moderate cost. 

Some day you'll want to visit Hawaii, Alaska, California, and the 
Pacific Northwest; some day you'll wonder about getting a job here or 
retiring here on the income you’ve got. So get your facts now. PACIFIC, 
U.S.A. is a big book, yet it costs only $2. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 8 Baron Street, 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed $........ (casn, check, or money order). Please send 


me the books | checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF | AM NOT SATIS- 
FIED. 


America's 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work, and retire. $1.50. 
LJ How to Have Money to Retire On. $2. 

(] Mexico—Where Everything Costs Less. $1.50. 

LJ Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America's own bargain paradises. $2. 


(Pacific, U.S.A.—the guide to Hawaii, Alaska, California, and the 
Pacific Northwest. $2. 


( SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above for only $6. 
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ama, in either direction, when sold 
with airline tickets in the opposite 
direction. ... The Potomac, Presi- 
dential yacht used by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, is now sailing regularly 
between San Juan and the Virgin 
Islands. While in port, it schedules 
moonlight Calypso Mardi Gras 
cruises out of St. Thomas or San 
Juan... . St. John has added an un- 
Boerater coral-reef snorkeling trail, 
‘a new mountain trail to forest-cov- 
ered ruins of an eighteenth-century 
Danish plantation estate, and a con- 
cession at Trunk Bay, offering re- 
freshments, snorkeling equipment 
and shelter for changing clothing.... 
The new White Sands Beach Hotel 
on Barbados, with rates only $6.00- 
$9.50 per day American plan, has 
baby sitters available. . . . Taber 
Tours in Curacao will meet tour- 
ists at ship or plane, take care of 
all formalities and transfer to 
their hotel for only $5.00 per car 
(seating four people). A bottle of 
Curacao liqueur is included. 


Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


HERE Is heavy booking along 

the English Riviera for the 

Friday-through-Monday Easter 
weekend, March 31-April 4, a Brit- 
ish family holiday away from home. 
Great favorite of the smart set is 
the Imperial Hotel at Torquay, con- 
sidered one of the finest this side of 
the Atlantic, in a Monte Carlo set- 
ting. ... Books are good souvenirs 
of a trip, and England is a good 
place to buy them at a saving. 
As an example, the handsome Mar- 
tin Hurlimann photographic travel 
books, published by Thames & Hud- 
son, cost up to 25 per cent more in 
the U.S. Best place to see a complete 
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selection will be the National Book 
League’s Travel Exhibition, March 
8-31, at 7 Albemarle Street—a pub- 
lisher’s show-case of guide books, 
maps and photographic volumes 
covering countries all over the 
world. ... For browsers in all fields, 
Foyles at 119-125 Charing Cross 
Road is the largest book store in the 
world, with a stock of 4,000,000— 
and 30 miles of shelving. Have your 
purchases mailed home _ directly 
from any store, at the very cheap 
book rate, and save yourself the 
bother. . . . Glamorous opening 
night is planned March 16 at the 
Adelphi Theatre for the Broad- 
way musical smash, The Music 
Man, with Van Johnson in the 
male lead—his first appearance 
on the British stage. ... Impor- 
tant musical events to come: David 
and Igor Ojistrakh in an all-Bach 
program at the Royal Festival Hall 
on Feb. 18, followed by separate ap- 
pearances Feb. 21, and at Royal Al- 
bert Hall Feb. 26 and March 5; and 
the Russian pianist, Sviatoslav Rich- 
ter, sometimes called the greatest in 
the world, to appear at Royal Fes- 
tival Hall March 11, 19 and 29.... 
The Antelope, 22 Eaton Terrace, 
is a lively annex of some Belgra- 
via drawing rooms, through the 
ground-floor bar and upstairs for 
lunch or dinner around a roaring 
fire. ... Stand-by on the shoe and 
boot shelf of many a British coun- 
try home is a Ronning footwear 
Dryer and Warmer, electrified metal 
feet which gently dry out the dainti- 
est slipper or heaviest wader. Amer- 
icans can now order the standard 
size pair for home use, 8w (100/150 
AC/DC), from Ronning & Co., 
Ltd., 150 Fleet Street, London EC4 
for $6.25 including postage. . 
Newest statue to be added to the 
sightseeing circuit is Capt. John 
Smith, first Englishman to visit 
America, and first Governor of 
Virginia, by the church of St. 
Mary-Le-Bow, Cheapside. 
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By Peter Olwyler 


EBRUARY is a great month. for | 
Fi: cool tombs to be found in - 

some 30 easily reached arche- | 
ological zones throughout the re- | 
public. After visiting ruins near | 
Oaxaca you'll be seeing pyramids | 
on every mountaintop you pass, 
Those pottery shards lying about in | 
the dirt at each of the ruins are up | 
to 2,000 or more years old....In- | 
expensive seafood dinners can be © 
tasty even for $1.50 at the Aca- | 
puleco on No. 9 Lopez St. in the | 
capital. ... Biggest tunnel in Mex- 
ico is the two-kilometer rock-blasted | 
passage on the Chihuahua-Pacific 
Railroad run....One of Mexico's | 
biggest adventures is talking on a 
telephone. However, it'll get less ex- 
citing as service improves. Tele- | 
phone company is even erecting | 
public phone booths in the Alameda 
and other key points in the capital} 
so itll soon be no trick at all to 
phone a friend. ... Only in Yucatan 
will you see the curious Jarana 
dance, done with a bottle—balanced 
on the head—which never falls. . 
Blessing for tourists is a new gift- 
mailing firm, Fiesta de Mexico, of 
Ay. Coyoacan 1530 in the capital, 
which takes care of wrapping, | 
shipping and all red tape. Recipi- — 
ent, too, has nothing to do but pick — 
up his package and go home, without 
squabbling over customs. . . . Super- 
modern 5.6-million-peso passenger 
and freight station at Ciudad Juarez 
in Chihuahua is now in full opera- 
tion....Gulf Coast highway is a 
full-fledged reality, with paving 
all the way from Vera Cruz to 
Puerto Juarez. It’s an 1,800-kilo- 
meter trip, more or less, which now — 
can be made by anyone....The 
Mexico City-Vera Cruz superhigh- 
way will pass through Cordoba and 
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ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may learm Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
'334%4 RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You learn naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices -of--people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
‘cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. i 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This ‘Living Language” Way! 


The reason this “Living Language” method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 8- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language”’ 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language’? Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The back section of this 180 page book contains space 
for a day by day account of your trip as well as space 
for names and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels. 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you're 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You learn when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “Classmates”! 

You can lear by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


a I 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records Unique Companion Volumes 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is The comprehensive Conversa- 
contained in 4 long-playing tion Manual you receive re- 
83% RPM discs of unbreakable peats in print each recorded 
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1 Phe Educational Guild T-2 
1 P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y.- 
GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 


LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 
40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 


A Ret aie vinylite. You learn to speak lesson—so that you constantly 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may CONVERSATION a foreign language by listening see the words and phrases you 
return the entire course for full refund. Please to thousands of ghee ang hear. And the laine es oo 

d ced. phrases. Records can be played Dictionary provides over 
Vueswaae: tase MANUAL— over and over. words and phrases! ‘ 
Check FRENCH SPANISH 
Important Hers 5 EALIAN H SERMAN COMMON USAGE = 
DICTIONARY— COMMON AS, | 


Full $29.95 Value 


Nam Ray a 
erat at TWO-THIRDS a 
paseo REDUCTION! The Educational Guild 


You save $20.00 P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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Orizaba, eliminating the difficult 
Acultzingo Pass. ... If you like nuts 
you can pick a few at the world’s 
biggest pecan grove, the 4,000-acre 
Stahmann Farm on the Mexican 
border just west of E] Paso, where 
you can choose your favorite among 
the 96,000 trees. .. . Choice festival 
next month is at Tepoztlan, elev- 
en miles from Cuernavaca, just 
before Ash Wednesday. Be sure, 
- during the riotous three-day affair, 
to see the magnificently costumed, 
traditional Leaping Dancers. 


PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 
DD ssiy on to Hong Kong re- 


cently for the first time was a 

Lufthansa airline—a new sery- 
ice extending its Frankfurt-Bangkok 
route to the picturesque colony. 
Boeing 707s, with both economy and 
first-class accommodations, replace 
the twice-weekly Super Constella- 
tions. .. . In Bombay, 50 cents will 
buy you a cruise on the famous 
bay, the low price including a 
guide. ... In Taiwan, a good stop- 
off point for tourists winging be- 
tween Hong Kong and Tokyo, two 
new hotels have just opened: the 
Prince, and the Dragon, both with 
air-conditioning. For visitors who 
wish to explore the scenic Cross- 
Island Highway, a hotel in the east- 
ern part of the country is being 
built. The verdant island is getting 
more and more popular as proved 
by its airline’s (Civil Air Trans- 
port) increased service between 
Hong Kong and the capital, ‘Taipei. 
Now CAT makes five flights per 
week....Pan American Airways 
will build a giant, luxury hotel in 
Melbourne, the Southern Cross, 
to be completed by the middle of 
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next year with 450 rooms and be- 
tween 80 and 100 retail shops 
plus a car-park for 300 vehicles. 
... A member of the Game Fishing 
Club of South Australia landed a 
2,344-pound white pointer shark to 
set a new world’s record... . TEAL 
will make major changes on its route 
between Fiji and Tahiti, will ulti- 
mately give a complete Electra 
service from ‘Tahiti on to Australia. 
... Cathay Pacific Airways will in- 
crease its service to Australia with 
addition of a second prop-jet flight 
in its weekly schedule between 
Hong Kong and Sydney....The 
tallest building in the exotic Re- 
public of Indonesia will be com- 
pleted in 1962. Hotel Indonesia in 
the capital city, Djakarta, will be 
fourteen stories high, boast 444 
rooms. ...Djakarta recently got a 
boost when Thailand’s Thai Air- 
ways extended service to Indonesia 
on a once-a-week schedule. The new 
run means Djakarta will be con- 
nected directly from Bangkok to 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, Phnom Penh, 
Saigon, Rangoon and Calcutta.... 
New luxury hotel to be built in 
Hong Kong’s Victoria will feature 


‘almost 1,000 first-class suites. 


Shops will occupy the first two 
floors, and open-air swimming pool 
and dining and dancing area will 
take up the fourth floor, and escala- 
tors as well as elevators will connect 
these four floors....In Japan, one 
of the most outstanding improve- 
ments is the work done on the Mi- 
yako Hotel in the ancient city of 
Kyoto. The resort hotel was tripled 
in size with the addition of a Japa- 
nese inn annex, situated on a wood- 
ed hillside with rock and sand 
gardens, and a new wing of bed- 
rooms which feature large verandas, 
TV anda refrigerator. ... In Tokyo’s 
International ‘Trade Center a giant 
ice skating rink was opened in De- 
cember, said to be the largest in the 
world—it accommodates 4,000 skat- 
ers. 


By Margaret Gardner 


1TH Paris shivering through) 
Wi: worst winter in years, | 

most visitors, after tasting] 
the obvious pleasures of the city, are} 
heading either to the Riviera or to} 
the mountains, where there are am-) 
ple provisions for their amusement 
and distraction. For skiers, there ar¢ 
champion meets at Val d’Isere Janu 
ary 30 to Feb. 4, at Morzine Feb. 16) 
to 19 and in Chamonix from Feb. 
26 to 28. On the Riviera, the First: 
International Television Festival) 
winds up on Jan. 28 with a formal 
gala at the Opera House, with Prin-. 
cess Grace and Prince Rainier pres- 
ent. Still in Monte Carlo there is a. 
brilliant concert, ballet and opera 
season featuring the local creation 
of Verdi's Simon Boccanegra and 
the world premiere of Grunen- 
wald’s Sardanapale. Too, champion 
tennis matches are in full swing at 
the Lawn Tennis Club in Nice from 
Feb. 12 to 19, then Cannes tor a 
week, and on to Antibes. ... French 
Musee de 1|’Air, devoted to the his- 
torical studies of aviation, has 
placed several exhibitions in the 
windows of Sabena on rue de la 
Paix, with “The Debut of Vertical 
Flying” on until Feb. 20, giving 
way on that date to “Aviation before 
1914.”...The summer collections. 
are now open to the general pub- 
lic, if you are armed with an in- 
vitation, easily obtained from 
your hotel concierge.... La Polka 
des Mandibules is now in its sev- 
enth year of presenting good food, 
all the wine you can drink—from 
individual taps on each table—and 
intellectually artistic entertainers, 
all at a reasonable price. It’s in the 
tiny, narrow, historic rue des Ca- 
nettes, on the Left Bank. ... A retro- 
spective of Jean Dubuffet paintings 
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FOR MEMBERS 
a 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


TRAVEL BAG (NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel | 30 West 57 St. 


bag. One that will aid them immeasurably. Recognition of members | New York 19, N. Y. 
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_ by hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and others will assure the holder |! , 
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winds up this month at the Musee 
des Arts Decoratifs.... The bateaux- 
mouches are still plying the 
Seine, although on a reduced win- 
ter schedule. There are departures 
twice a day, with supplementary 
service on Sundays. The boats are 
heated, and equipped with special 
projectors to highlight the monu- 
ments.... You can visit the re- 
nowned Sevres porcelain factory, 
4. Grande Rue at Sevres, the first 
and third Thursdays of each 
month. . . . Steeplechase competi- 
tions are on at Auteuil all during 
Feb....The Scotch Bar of the 
Hotel Plaza-Athenee is becoming 
the meeting place of Americans 
homesick for a New York type of 
har. 


By Robert Deardorff 


LTHOUGH February is almond” 
blossom time in Sicily, up in 


the Alps the ski season is in 
full slide, and one of the best snow- 
bound spots is Cervinia, nestled at 
the foot of the Matterhorn, almost 
7,000 feet in the sky, with 70 miles 
of marked trails and a fashionable 
social life.... If you want to see the 
blossoms, most picturesque place is 
Agrigento, where the Sicilians stage 
a song and dance festival, using the 
ancient Greek temples there as a 
spectacular backdrop. It will still be 
cold, though, especially when that 
evening sun goes down, so wear 
warm clothing....Rome’s Hotel 
Flora has a swank new grill room 
where elegant city folks dine 
against murals of rural life. It’s 
intimate and excellent.... Not to 
be outdone, the nearby Hotel Ex- 
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celsior has opened a chic cellar 
called Le Rendez-Vous, where you 
can dance to an excellent orchestra. 

. When you fly in to the new air- 
port at nearby Fiumicino, keep an 
eye out for the excavations there. 
Archeologists have begun digging 
up ancient Roman ships that were 
sunk in the port.... You can’t go 
to Naples without eating pizza, so 
for some of the best at moderate 
prices try Da Ciro, Via S. Brigida 
71, just a few steps from the Gal- 
leria.... Florence is Italy’s shop- 
ping center. If you want good an- 
tiques—carved wooden figures, lamp 
bases, frames for mirrors or pic- 
tures—at fair prices, try B. Bettini, 
Borgo San Ilacopo 41r....Many 
Italian trains now serve express 
dinners, which come to you in 
your seat on plastic trays like the 
airlines use. They cost 780 lire—a 
little more than half the price of 
a bigger meal in the dining car. Ask 
for a vassoio espresso... . A recently 
opened shop, La Bottega dell’Ar- 
tigiano, Via Carducci 8b, not far 
from the American Embassy, sells 
authentic handicrafts. Not expen- 
sive, and they make good gifts. ... 
Special treat in the Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra series: Feb. 24 a concert 
dedicated to the music of Monte- 
verdi, the man who invented opera 
at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century. ... From now on you will 
see many of the historical castles in 
Piedmont looking the way they did 
in the Middle Ages. They have been 
restored, and in some cases rebuilt, 
in a two-million-dollar dress-up op- 
eration designed to put them in 
shape for the Italian Centennial 
Celebrations this spring. ... For 
Rome fashions at moderate prices, 
try Barentzen’s Bazaar, Via San 
Sebastianello 8, just off Piazza di 
Spagna.... Another new restaurant 
in the center of town, 31 al Vicario 
at Via Uffici del Vicario 31, serves 
excellent food in elegant surround- 
ings. 
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5 SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Andersen ; 


ERGEN International Festiy 
B Norway's annual presen 
tion of top talent in mus 
drama and folklore, has annou 
that L’Orchestre National of 
French Broadcasting System 
perform at the 1961 Festival, 
25 to June 11, and that negotiat 
are under way for the Lenin 
Symphony Orchestra. . . . Denmé 
is the country in the world that B 
the most ferries, and new ones 4 
built every year. The ferry trip 
an experience worth trying. Thi 
are ferries with two motorcar-de¢ 
and it is planned to build th 
deck ones. Numerous big ferries ¢ 
now also connecting the Dan 
peninsula of Jutland with Swed 
and Norway, and each trip is~ 
interesting cruise with good fé 
and tax-free chocolates, cigarett 
and liquor. .. . Several Swedish kh 
tels allow a discount in wintertin 
for mothers with children. 
some places, a child under twel 
years of age with a parent checks 
free of charge.... No two of D 
mark’s many cosy highway inns ; 
alike but all seem to serve the sai 
kind of food. Beefsteaks and che 
are the dominating dishes, but ff 
eign guests who wish to experiet 
the genuine inn-atmosphere shou 
order the specialty of the distri 
Tourists in England at springti 
may join a Scandinavian trip ¢ 
one of Great Britain’s well-kno 


ferries, Duke of Lancaster. T 


will be two cruises. One starts 
23 from Heysham, the second J 
14 from Harwich, and in the cou 
of twelve days Norway (Berger 
Denmark (Esbjerg) and Holla 
(Amsterdam) are visited. T! 
cruise, arranged by British Ra 
ways, will cost $126 up. 
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By Gertrude M. Reich 


a simple but impressive beau- 


ty of Niederweiden Castle in 

the Marchfeld northeast of Vi- 
enna has finally come into. honors 
again. The famous hunting lodge of 
the hero of the Turkish wars, Prince 
Eugen, is being converted into a 
fashionable restaurant. You can still 
see the enormous spits used to roast 
wild boar and deer for the elegant 
entourage of the prince. . . . Speak- 
ing of Castles, the park surrounding 
the Potzleinsdorf Castle in Vienna’s 
eighteenth district has now been de- 
clared a game reservation, and great 
numbers of deer and pheasant can 
be admired on a pleasant walk un- 
der the old trees of the park... . 
From old maps, which are on sale 
everywhere in Vienna, you can 
picture just how Vienna looked 
only a century ago. It is hard to be- 
lieve how it could have changed into 
its present shape in so short a time. 
This growth is the main theme of 
an exhibition in the new Museum of 
the City of Vienna on the Karlsplatz. 
[ts title: From Fortress to Metropo- 


lis... . Snack-bar type restaurants |: 


are sprouting like mushrooms 
all over Vienna, Newest in this 
series is the Halali on the Neuer 
Markt, one of Vienna’s most elegant 
squares adorned by the beautiful 
Donnerbrunnen, a fountain of sin- 
cular beauty and grace. The Halali 
is a place where busy shoppers can 
eat a quick lunch or meet their 
friends over a quick coffee, although 
it tends rather to extend short cof- 
fees into long cosy chats with all 
sorts of specialties on the side... . 
Opening of the tombs in the an- 
cient Schottenkirche has now re- 
vealed one of Austria’s greatest 
Babenberg kings: Heinrich Jaso- 
mirgott, and, by his side, the gal- 
lant defender against the Turks in 
the fatal year 1683, Rudiger von 
Starhemberg. . . . Although the 
rooms of the restaurant on the Kah- 
lenberg overlooking the city are any- 
thing but inspiring, the food is good 
and so are the wines—but neither is 
as magnificent as the view across 
the city and the Danube. 
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For YOU a Key to the 
STRANGE POWERS 
the Ancients Possessed 


VERY important discovery relating 
to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write. 
Much has been written about the wise 
men of old, A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc- 
cessful living were lost to the world. 
Knowledge of nature’s laws, accumulated, 
through the ages, is never lost. At times 
the great truths possessed by the sages 
were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded ? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth’s people 
were thought capable of receiving basic 
knowledge about the laws of life, for it 
is an elementary truism that knowledge 
is power and that power cannot be en- 
trusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by 
the general public; nor recognized when. 
right within reach. The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about 
things, but goes through life without ever 
knowing where and how to acquire mas- 
tery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which ‘“‘whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak- 
nesses are the effects of causes. Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
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fundamental laws. Example: The law 
of compensation is as fundamental as 
the laws of breathing, eating and sleep- 
ing. All fixed laws of nature are as 
fascinating to study as they are vital to 
understand for success in life. 

You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life. You can: begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self- 
understanding and_self-advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer- 
ica in 1694. Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 
teachers, the organization is known as 
the Rosicrucian Order. Its complete 
name is the “Ancient and Mystical Order 
Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the initials 
“AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial 
organization, nor is it a religious sect, 
It is a non-profit fraternity, a brother- 
hood in the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to write 
for complimentary copy of the booklet, 
“The Mastery of Life.” It tells how to 
contact the librarian of the archives of 
AMORC for this rare knowledge. This 
booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without re- 
quest. It is therefore suggested that you 
write for your copy now! Please use the 
coupon below or simply send your re- 
quest to Scribe J.W.F. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, California 


FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians, an international group of 
thinking men and women, invite you to send 
for your free copy of ‘‘The Mastery of Life’’. 
There’ is no obligation, Why not send today, 


Scribe J.W.F. 
The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 

Please send copy of sealed booklet, 
“The Mastery of Life,” which I shall 
read as directed. 


Address. 
MORE re eee cas cce are en oxlpeaceesonedonoess Fates ease 
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WONDERFUL WATERWAYS 


O VACATIONIST should visit Eu- 
N rope without planning to en- 
joy at least one inland voyage by 
boat. Ranging from hours to weeks, 
and from pennies to a hundred dol- 
lars or more, they can fit into every 
type of itinerary and budget. 
Austria: The romantic Danube 
River trip from the German border 
city of Passau to Linz and Vienna, 
or vice versa, is one of the most 
beautiful and least expensive in 
Europe. Steamers glide downstream 
at a relatively fast clip, leaving Pas- 
sau daily at 7:00 a.m., Linz at 11:00 
a.m., and reach Vienna at 8:00 p.m. 
Upstream, the trip is far more leis- 
urely, with departures from Vienna 
at 7:15 a.m., from Linz at 1:35 a.m. 
the next day, and arrival at Passau 
at 3:14 p.m. The fare from Passau 
to Vienna is a mere $2.96, from 
Vienna to Passau only $2.52. Over- 
night cabins for two, on the upriver 
trip, cost as little as $1.60, and ex- 
cellent meals are served on board. 
Great Britain: Cruiser rental services 
are numerous, but among the most 
popular trips are voyages aboard 
the luxuriously converted “narrow 
boat’ Water Rambler. These week- 
ly cruises, which depart alternately 
from Oxford and Birmingham, fol- 
low the Oxford and Grand Union 
canals, calling at such tourist high- 
lights as Sulgrave Manor (home of 
George Washington’s ancestors) , 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and Warwick 
Castle. Luncheon and light refresh- 
ments are served on board, but pas- 
sengers go ashore for sightseeing, 
and for dinner, overnight accommo- 
dations and breakfast at attractive 
hotels along the route. The cost, 
all-inclusive, is only about $77.00. 
Those with less time at their dis- 
posal can still enjoy a brief “nar- 
row boat” cruise right in the heart 
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of London. Several times each day, 
the gaily decorated barge Jason 
threads its way through the back- 
waters of Maida Vale, a fascinating 
canalside district rarely seen by the 
average tourist. From early June to 
early September, the Jason sails 
from the junction of Blomfield and 
Edgeware Roads at 2:00, 3:30 and 
7:45 p.m. weekdays, more frequent- 
ly on weekends. ‘Tickets cost about 
54 cents for adults, 25 cents for 
children. 

Finland: Particularly lovely are the 
six-hour Silverline excursions from 
Aulanko to Tampere, Finland’s sec- 
ond largest city, as well as trips from 
Savonlinna to Kuopio; along the 
pastoral “Poet’s Way’ between 
Tampere and Virrat; and between 
Lahti and Yvaskyla. Other water- 
way voyages range from the fifteen- 
minute excursion from Helsinki to 
Suomenlinna fortress to 3-to-7-day 
cruises through the pine-scented 
fastnesses and sky-blue waters of 


. central Finland. 


France: Paris sightseeing is splendid 
from the deck of one of the Bateaux 
Mouches (fly boats) which depart 
at frequent intervals from the Pont 
Solferino for cruises up and down 
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the Seine. Most trips ‘are one to twc 
hours long and some include lunch 
eon or dinner enroute. You can alse 
pack a picnic lunch and rent a canoe 
at numerous points along the Seine. 
Loire, Oise or Marne. 

Germany: For generations, the 
steamer trip along the historic 
Rhine from Cologne to Mainz, o1 
vice versa, has been an essential Eu- 
ropean sightseeing jaunt. No other 
river voyage offers more panoramas 
famed in song and story. Sailings 
run from April to October on com- 
fortable, modern steamers featuring 
excellent food, wines and accommo- 
dations. Fare is about $6.00, the run- 
ning time nine hours downstream, 
thirteen hours up. Worth sampling, 
too, are the Moselle River trips be- 
tween Coblenz and Cochem, and 
excursions on such Bavarian lakes 
as Starnberg, Ammersee, Chiemsee 
and Koenigsee. 

Ireland: Tourists who wish to see the 
gentle green hills and dales of Ire- 
land from the water will find a wide 
variety of motor launch cruises of- 
fered by CIE (Ireland’s Transport 
Company). Lasting from one to 
eight hours, their itineraries em- 
brace such historic places as Lough 
Derg, Boyle Waters, Athlone and 
Loch Ree. 

The Netherlands: Holland’s crisscross 
patterns of land and water supply 


Finland's Silverline excursions wind through forest-bound waterways connecting many towns. 
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after you have seen standard sites, seek out some 
of these special treats as experienced travelers do 


RAMBLERS’ RUINS 


endless possibilities for inland cruis- 
ng. For those with only an hour or 
0 to spare, there are motor launch 
rips through the ancient canals and 
yustling harbor of Amsterdam. 
Travelers with ample time at their 
lisposal, however, can charter all 
ypes of cabin cruisers and sailing 
raft, with or without crews, for lei- 
rely voyages through Friesland 
ind other picturesque yachting cen- 
ers. With several persons sharing, 
he cost is surprisingly low. 

}weden: Best known are the voyages 
mn the Gota Canal between Gote- 
org and Stockholm. Little white 
teamers, offering comfortable ac- 
commodations and tasty food, 
neander through flower-filled mead- 
»ws, shadowy forests and sparkling 
akes at such a leisurely pace that 
yassengers often step ashore at one 
vair of locks to pick flowers or ex- 
jlore a village, then catch up with 
he ship further along the line. 


[wo- and three-day itineraries are — 


ivailable. Less familiar is a six-hour 
rip along the Dalsland Canal 
hrough some of the loveliest coun- 
ry in Sweden. Starting at Kopman- 
ebro on Lake Vanern, the steamers 
ollow a series of canals, locks and 
akes to the town of Bengtsfors, 
here a hotel awaits overnight tour- 
sts. Ihe vessels sail three times 
eekly in each direction. One-way 
assage costs about $2.00. 
witzerland: A favorite trip is the 
yve-hour sail on Lake Geneva from 
eneva to Montreux and return; 
alling at Swiss and French lake- 
ide towns enroute. The cost: only 
3.00 in first class, $2.15 in second. 
elicious, inexpensive meals are 
rved on board. Devotees of off- 
he-beaten-track travel, however, 
ay prefer the lovely Three Lakes 
rip from Lake Bienne to Lake 
urten to Lake Neuchatel and re- 
urn via a series of canals. Cost of 
he six-and-a-half-hour sail is about 
14.00. pe s* 
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oME’s Imperial Legions spread 
themselves widely and firmly 


from the edges of the Sahara to 
northern Britain—leaving abundant 
examples of their architectural and 
engineering genius. And additional 
remains are unearthed all the time. 
Excavation for a large office build- 
ing in the heart of London a few 
years ago uncovered a splendid 
Mithric Temple which was removed 
intact to Cintling House in nearby 
Wallbrook Street where it is now 
on view. However, extend your 
travels to Bath, where magnificently 


Pageants are now 
performed where 
gladiators once fought 
in ancient Roman 
arena at Arles, France. 


preserved Roman baths or thermae 
have flowed with undiminished reg- 
ularity throughout Britain’s whole 
history. England has equally fasci- 
nating traces of Roman occupation 
at Colchester (Camulodunum) and 
St. Albans (Verulamium), both 
convenient to London. The British 
Travel Association has compiled a 
suggested itinerary for visiting the 
northern walls and forts, temples, 
forums, theaters, even a lighthouse 
still standing to a height of 40 feet. 

In Spain you'll find breathtaking, 
soaring Roman aqueducts at Sego- 


ME 
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via and Tarragona. They cross 
heights greater than any in Italy 
and, in consequence, their arches 
were built in two stories, to their 
great aesthetic advantage. But prob- 
ably the most majestic aqueduct is 
the Pont-du-Gard which originally 
brought water from Uzes to Nimes 
in the south of France. Yet, if the 
Pont-du-Gard is the most beautiful, 
visitors restricted to the north of 
France should take satisfaction in 
knowing that the aqueduct at Metz 
is hardly less rewarding. 

In Paris, Roman remains too fre- 
quently are overshadowed by more 
famous attractions surrounding 
them, yet a forum and temple with 
a basilica have been discovered, as 
well as baths. A small theatre, ap- 
propriately enough, was found in 
the Rue Racine. Two structures still 
above ground are the theatre-cum- 
amphitheatre known as the Arenes 
de Lutece in Rue Monge and the 
great edifice now forming part of 
the Cluny Museum. No other Gallo- 
Roman structure of the same size 
as the latter has been as well pre- 
served, even the roof being com- 
plete. 

At Rheims, after the Cathedral, 
see the Pont de Mars, a splendid 
triumphal arch with three passage- 
ways. Another imposing example, 
erected by Marcus Aurelius, stands 
at Orange, where a theatre with 
original decorative sculpture re- 
maining and the foundations of a 
temple deserve attention. At Lyons, 
don’t miss the theatre and odeum, 
and you'll discover the best Roman 
remains in the region of Aquitania 
at Perigueux. 

Provence, though, has the great 
Gallic examples of Roman architec- 
ture. No Roman arena in the world 
today is in better condition than 
that at Nimes. Like the Amphithea- 
tre in nearby Arles, it is still used 
for spectacles and festivals. A tem- 
ple at Nimes is also uniquely pre- 
served. And when nearby Frejus 
was an important Roman naval 
base it had twice as many inhabi- 
tants as today. Present reminders of 
past glory are a theatre, aqueduct 
and wall. 

Wealthy Roman merchants es- 
caped for long weekends to the re- 
sort town of Vaison-a-Romaine, 
where they disported themselves in 


the seas which caress the modern 
Riviera. The lavish Villa des Messii, 
with its elaborate mosaic baths and 
a kitchen well ahead of its time, 
is one of the excavations here. Mili- 
tary memorials—classically repre- 
sented by the columns of Trajan 
and Antonine in Rome—are among 
excellent ‘specimens in southern 
France at St. Remi and La Turbie: 

Across the German frontier— 
southwest along the Moselle from 
Coblenz—is the site of Augusta 
Treverorum, the oldest town of 
Germany, now called Trier. Here 
are more Roman _ architectural 
monuments than in any European 
city north of the Alps. A Roman 
gateway with inner and _ outer 
double entrance, Porta Nigra, is 
still in use, and the Imperial Baths 
are the best-preserved outside of 
Italy. hey have the further ad- 
vantage that visitors can climb a 
staircase to a high point among the 
ruins to survey their enormous 
ground plan and that of the nearby 
forum. 

The pleasure-dome of Diocletian 
on the Dalmatian Coast of Yugo- 
slavia is still one of the most awe- 
inspiring imperial country houses 
in Europe, despite centuries of loot- 
ing by Byzantines, Venetians and 
Croats. Not far away are the exten- 
sive ruins of Solin, once the third 
largest city of the Roman Empire. 

In Switzerland, ruins of Roman 
garrisons, aqueducts and amphithe- 
atres are situated along the Rhine 
near Basle and Brugg. More exten- 
sive remains are found outside of 
Lausanne at Avenches, a town now 
a quarter of the size of its Roman 
counterpart. Others are near 
Geneva and Martigny. 

From Vienna it’s a short hop to 
the Roman Camp of Carnuntum at 
Petronell, high above the Danube. 
Portugal's pride is the Temple of 
Diana in Evora, and ruins at Coim- 
bra and Braganca. Even in the Low 
Countries, whose traces of Roman 
occupation have been less extensive 
than in the entrenched bastions to 
the south, excavations may be seen 
at Nijmegen in The Netherlands, 
and the Belgian highway from 
Charleroi to Namur passes through 
Presles, reputedly the site of the bat- 
tle between Julius Caesar and the 
Nervil. 


Hanover, Germany, boasts this tall fount 


FABULOUS — 
FOUNTAINS — 


HE highest-spraying fountain 
Tit of Europe is the spectacu 
one in the harbor at Geneva, Sw 
zerland. Its mammoth jet of wat 
a sort of liquid landmark visil 
for miles around, spouts 427 f 
high into the clear Swiss sky. Or 
130 gallons soar heavenward ea 
second at a speed of 124 miles | 
hour, lose their momentum, a 
tumble back in shifting plumes 
spray into the lake itself. The fou 
tain operates from 11:00 a.m. 
dusk, and from 10:00 a.m, to 11: 
p-m. on weekends and _ holida 
June through September, with bi 
hant illumination after dark. 
contrast, the cool, placid founta: 
in the Generalife Gardens of t 
Alhambra at Granada, Spain, < 
in miniature scale. The Moors w 
designed these enchanting garde 
were expert in gaining the m 
pleasant and delightful effects fre 
the thinnest jets and merest trick 
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Oa. ‘of Tealy s famed Villa d’Este in 
the town of Tivoli, about twenty 


miles southwest of fountain-studded 
Rome. Here, on a steeply-terraced 


hillside, water rushes, sprays and 
cascades in a brilliant virtuosity of 
) design. On Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings until 
| October 12, the Tivoli Patan’ are 
dramatically illuminated’ by flood- 
lights. 

_. The 1,500 fountains of the Villa 
d’Este were the inspiration for the 
_ world-famous fountains in the gar- 
‘dens of Versailles, outside Paris. 
These huge waterworks, spraying 
above vast reflecting pools, have 
‘been the mecca of generations of 
Parisians and tourists. Too costly to 
operate on a daily schedule, the 
fountains run at special daytime 
and evening festivals several oc- 
casions each month from May into 
October. 

A novel garden at Schloss Hell- 
brunn, a lovely baroque castle three 
miles south of Salzburg, Austria 
built in the Seventeenth Century by 
a fun-loving Archbishop, Marcus 
Sitticus, is dotted with trick foun- 
tains. Sit on that enticing stone 
bench and you'll almost certainly 
be “refreshed” by a squirt of water. 
Walk over that innocent-looking 


little bridge and, again, you'll be 
the target for a liquid fusillade. Not 
all of the gadgets are so drenching, 
however. The garden also has many 
ingenious devices such as an organ, 
a grotto with singing birds, a mari- 
onette theatre with 154 animated 
figures and many other devices—all 
powered by water. There’s another 
excellent trick garden still function- 
ing in Genoa. 

No catalogue of Europe’s foun- 
tains would be complete without 
mention of the Manneken-Pis statue 
just a stone’s throw from the Grand’ 
Place in Brussels. This delightful 
figure of a small boy, relieving him- 
self in a most uninhibited manner, 
is normally clad only in his birthday 
suit but has an extensive wardrobe 
of some 100 costumes on view at the 
Maison du Roi on the Grand Place. 

One of the most remarkable 
waterworks in all of Europe is the 
illuminated fountain in Barcelona's 
Montjuich Park. This huge water 
display, operated from a console, 
performs two or three times weekly. 

Among noteworthy Scandinavian 
fountain sculptures are those of im- 
pressive Vigeland Park in Oslo, 
Norway. Here, in the shadow of the 
celebrated monolith with its in- 
numerable figures by Gustav Adolf 
Vigeland, is a huge fountain con- 
taining twenty sculptured wooden 


CAPTIVATING CAVERNS 


ANY OF Europe’s intriguing 
tourist attractions lie well be- 


low the surface: fairyland caves, 
shimmering grottoes, caverns famed 
in history. Great Britain alone has 
‘thirteen major caverns open to tour- 
ists. Wookey Hole Caves, near the 
cathedral town of Wells, boasts sev- 
eral awe-inspiring chambers con- 
veniently floodlit for the benefit of 
sightseers. Equally intriguing are 
the Hell Fire Caves of West Wy- 
combe, near London. West Wy- 
combe, itself, is one of the loveliest 
villages in Britain, and the cave en- 
trance is set in the midst of.a tran- 
quil eighteenth-century garden 
which alone is worth the trip. 

‘In Germany, tourists can descend 
into the brightly lit salt-mine cav- 
erns located between Berchtesgaden 
and the Austrian city of Salzburg. 
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groups. The central group consists 
of six heroic figures bearing a shal- | 
low vessel which spills a veil of wa-_ 
er. So vast and complicated is this— 
fountain that its consumption of 
water equals half of that used by 
the entire city of Oslo before World — 
War II. 

Finland, too, has its quota of im- 
pressive fountains—many of which | 
are clustered in the capital city of | 
Helsinki. One of these, the Havis~ 
Amanda Fountain, displays the fig- 
ure of a nymph by Ville Vallgren— 
symbolizing the rise of Helsinki out — 
of the waters. She’s a favorite with 
Finnish students and each year, on — 
May I, they adorn her with a white 
cap. ; 

Copenhagen has a_ legend-in- 
spired fountain showing how the- 
goddess Gefion ploughed out the — 
land for the Danish island of Zea-— 
land from the Lake Vattern area 
of Sweden. To expedite the task, 
Gefion transformed her four broth-— 
ers into powerful bulls, who are 3 
shown pulling her plough through 
sparkling jets of water. a 

Quite in line with their Hans 
Christian Andersen enthusiasm for 
fairytale decor, the cheerful Danes 
also have a fountain in Copenhagen 
where golden apples bob up and_ 
down in the water on May II, the 
King’s Birthday. 


FTE 
One of Europe's largest Peasieicied lakes is in grottos of St. Leonard near Sion, Switzerland. | 
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down which 


tourists and their 
guides can zoom on wooden sleds 
from one cavern level to the next. 
In Switzerland, where caves are 
as numerous as holes in a Swiss 
cheese, the visitor will find it well 
worthwhile to take a look inside 
ome of the sky-high mountains. 
Hoelgrotte, near the town of Zug, 
is famous for its “dripping candle” 
rock formations. It also has a fabu- 
_lously beautiful Fairy Grotto on the 
Lake of Geneva near the town of 
Rt. Maurice. One of the country’s 


most fantastic underground sights, 


however, is, man-made. This is the 
_ Jungfraujoch railway station carved 
out of living rock in the heart of a 


mountain, over 11,000 feet above 
sea level. Adjoining the station is 
an ice palace of vaulted illuminated 
- chambers carved out of a blue-green 


Alpine glacier. Floors, walls, ceil- 


- ings and supporting columns are 


near Grenoble 


2,963 feet to set a world’s record. 


South Central France also boasts a 


eo group of limestone caverns in the 


hd 


~ region of Les Eyzies-de-Tayat which 


have proved a real bonanza _ to 


archaeologists. Here were found the 


remains of the Cro-Magnon Man 


COMPLETE listing of places in 


x Europe with strong American 
associations would require volumes, 


American Revolution, 


og 


7 


but many highlights can be con- 


__veniently included in itineraries. If 
~ you can’t get to Lafayette’s birth- 
o, place, a one-day tour of Paris can 


include the Musee de |’Armee with 


its reproductions of scenes from the 


a 


% _tholdi—who 


the Hotel 
Crillon—site of the signing of the 


_ 1778 French-Lafayette Treaty of Al- 
_liance for which Lafayette labored 


—the statue of Lafayette and Wash- 
ington by Frederic Auguste Bar- 
later fashioned the 
Statue of Liberty—the Franco- 
American exhibit in the Legion of 
Honor Museum, Lafayette’s home 


on Rue St. Honore, the chateau 


near Paris where he died, and his 


_ grave in Picpus Cemetery—where he 


and the Cap Blanc Man. Equally 
remarkable is a cave at Lascaux in 
the Valley of the Dordogne, its walls 
covered with one of the most amaz- 
ing collections of paintings ever ex- 
ecuted—all fashioned by artists 
about 25,000 years ago! Prehistoric 
rock paintings are also found in 
Spain’s Caves of Altamira, near 
Santander, while other fine exam- 
ples may be found in the province 
of Teruel and elsewhere. Among 
the most fascinating of all Spanish 
caves, however, are the Drach stal- 
actite grottoes on the island of Ma- 
jorca. Here, you can listen to a 
Chopin concert played by a group 
of musicians drifting on barges 
across an underground lake. Also on 
Majorca are the exquisite Grutas de 
Manacor. These caves open into the 
Mediterranean and, drifting quiet- 
ly through them by boat, you can 
hear strange musical tones and 
chords which reverberate and fade 
away with the ebb and flow of the 
ocean. Other Spanish subterranean 
attractions include the Cueva de 
Arta in Majorca and the Gruta de 
las Maravillas (Cavern of the Won- 
ders) near Aracena, not far from 
Seville. 

About 160 miles south of Lisbon, 
at the resort of Praia da Rocha, are 
a lovely series of grottoes opening 
onto the sea. Like the famed Blue 
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lies under a mound of earth from 
Virginia. 

The ancient homes of the Wash- 
ington family are still preserved in 
the English countryside. One of the 
earliest, Washington House, is in 
the village of Warton, Lancashire, 
and was built in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. On Washington’s Birthday 
and American Independence Day, 
the Stars and Stripes flies over the 
tower of Warton Church. A later 
home, Sulgrave Manor, a stone Tu- 
dor house in Sulgrave, Northamp- 
tonshire, is now a Washington Mu- 
seum. The Washington Coat of 
Arms—the Bars and Mullets—can 
be seen carved above the entrance, 
and many believe this device to be 
the origin of the American flag. 
Fifteen miles from Sulgrave, in the 
village of Little Brington, is an- 


fey on WO oa 
Grotto of Capri, tourists enter these — 


caves in small boats which carry 
them from chamber to chamber in 


an iridescent light of breathtaking 


beauty. 


While the Blue Grotto may be the | 


best-known underground attraction 
in Italy, this popular sightseeing 
spot has many runners-up including 


the caves near Cape Circeo (be-— 


tween Rome and Naples) which 
once served as a dwelling place for 
prehistoric man; the exquisite grot- 
toes of Castellana near Bari, and 
the Grottoes of Pertusio near Sa- 
lerno. Extremely worthwhile also, 
are the vast caverns of Postunia, 


Yugoslavia, located not far from the — 


Italian city of Trieste on the bor- 
der between the two countries near 
the head of the Adriatic Sea. 


In Turkey are the famous Biblical 
cave dwellings at Cappadocea (Ur- 


gup) , about 55 miles from Kayseri. 
Cut into volcanic rock by early 
Christians fleeing from religious 
persecution, these wonder caves are 
decorated with wall paintings and 
mosaics whose intricate beauty re- 
mains to this day. Inhabited in both 
the third and 
A.D., the caves are situated amid 
barren cone-shaped hills and wind- 
carved stone monoliths in a setting 


which seems to belong to another 


planet. 


/ 


other Washington House, and 
tombs of the family can be seen in 
the last two places. 

Stockholm inaugurated annual 
celebration of American Independ- 
ence Day in 1948 and it is marked 
by events characteristic of the holi- 
day in any American town— 
speeches, singing, dancing and, of 
course, fireworks. The celebration 
is sponsored by the American Club, 
the American Women’s Club and 
the American-Swedish Society. 

Denmark has honored ‘American 
independence every year since 1912 
with a giant Fourth of July gala in 
Rebild National Park, a gift to the 
Danes trom Americans of Danish 
descent. Thousands gather, with the 
Royal Family, the American Ambas- 
sador, and other dignitaries, in a 
section of the park decorated with 
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seventh centuries —— 


the flags of the 50 states to hear 
speeches and enjoy a program by the 
Royal Danish Ballet and interna- 
tionally famous musical artists. 
After this, the crowd moves on to 
nearby Aalborg for a banquet, an- 
other concert—and fireworks. Nor- 
way, too, observes the Fourth with a 
celebration at the Lincoln statue in 
Oslo’s Frogner Park. 

Abraham Lincoln’s family had 
homes in England’s Wroxham and 
Hingham, and the gracious home of 
Robert E. Lee’s ancestors, Coton 
Hall, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, can 
still be visited. Monuments to 
Lincoln can be seen in several Euro- 
pean capitals. London’s Parliament 
Square displays a reproduction of 
the famous statue by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens in Chicago's Lincoln 


Park, and a statue of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the gift of Britain’s 
school children, stands in Grosvenor 
Square. The Lincoln statue in Oslo 
was presented to Norway by the peo- 
ple of North Dakota in 1914 and is 
inscribed with a passage from the 
immortal Gettysburg Address, while 
one of the attractions of Denmark’s 
Rebild National Park is a Lincoln 
log cabin constructed of logs from 
American forests—the gift of the 
descendants of Danish emigrants to 
America. 

What English-speaking person 
does not know the story of the little 
Dutch boy who plugged a leak in 
the dike with his finger and saved 
his country? For years, American 
and British tourists puzzled the 
residents of Haarlem by asking to 


vy 


be shown the exact spot where the 
heroic act occurred. The truth is 
that the deed took place only in the 
fancy of one Mary Mapes Dodge 
who, in 1865, wrote Hans Brinker 
or The Silver Skates, a tale known 
to generations of American and 
British children. Not wishing to 
disillusion visitors—or despairing of 
ever destroying the fable—the 
Dutch, in 1950, succumbed to the 
story. So, if you’ve promised to show 
your child the famous spot when 
you visit Holland, you'll be able to 
find it—complete with the little boy 
kneeling at the dike, his finger in 
the hole. And even if he’s in endur- 
ing bronze, he testifies to something 
more permanent than history texts 


full of mere facts—a child’s imagina- 


tion. @ 


‘ 
¢ 


Built from timbers of Mayflower, this old barn is in town of Jordans, England, where William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, is also buried. 
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NE HUNDRED years ago the men 
O and women of America 

fought each other for the 
destiny of a nation, with freedom, 
slavery, states’ rights, individual 
choice, industrialization, tariffs, and 
free trade all mixed up in the con- 
flict. Call it “The Civil War” or 
“The War Between the States.’” Un- 
der either terminology, across Amer- 
ica for four- years—1961-65—men 
will relive the brave and desperate 
days with commemorative cere- 
monies. 

Many of the war’s issues remain 
unresolved today, but the fury of 
combat left no doubts about the 
courage of Americans in either 
North or South. Europeans, used to 
violent disputes of family with 
family and state with state, watched 
with awe the mounting casualties. 
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Among the soldiers alone, 350,000 
men died for the United States of 
America and 130,000 for the Con- 
federate States of America. Hardly 
a home across the land was un- 
touched by death or injury. 

To view some of the significant 
landmarks in this great struggle, we 
mapped out a “Rebel Road” 
through the former Confederate 
States—and families who follow it 
will surely complete their trip with 
new appreciation of America’s his- 
tory. We made our 1,650-mile jour- 
ney in seven days for less than $200, 
and had our pick of both moderate 
and luxurious motel rooms rang- 
ing from $7.00 to $14.00 a night for 
the four of us. Our Rebel Road took 
us through seven of the eleven Con- 
federate states, allowing plenty of 
time for sightseeing, short and long 


drives through ever-changing coun- | 
try, and the pleasures of many wood- ~ 
ed park and picnic areas along the 
way and in the towns. 
Anglers should take along their 
tackle because the fishing today is 
as good, and maybe better, than it 
was a hundred years ago. We crossed — 
fourteen rivers and six lakes stocked 
with fighting bass, playful perch 
and crappie, and the meaty cat- 
fish of the yellow, black, mud, and 
channel varieties. In season, the 
Southern gameland offers duck, 
dove, quail, and pheasant for the 
hunter, plus plenty of rabbit hunt- — 
ing. And if they like your looks in 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, or Louisiana, service 
station men, motel operators or res- 
taurant owners can steer you toward 
a good fox or coon hunt on any ~ 
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moonlit night when the hounds are 
bugling. 

Our trail through the Confed- 
eracy is really in two sections. It 
starts at Richmond, Virginia, capi- 
tal of the Confederate States, and 


runs south through North Caro- — 


lina’s pine and tobacco lands to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where 
the Civil War began. It was at 
Charleston on April 12, 1861, that 
Southern militia blasted Federal 
troops from their island fortress at 
Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor. 
The battle will be re-enacted this 
year between “Federals” in Fort 
Sumter National Monument and 
“Confederates” in the cannon bat- 
teries around the harbor. 

Second part of the Rebel Road 
starts at Savannah, Georgia, which 
is 120 miles south of Charleston 
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along the coastal lowlands. You are 
retracing much of the course fol- 
lowed by Union General William 
Tecumseh Sherman as he turned 
northward again after the legendary 
march from Atlanta to the sea, cut- 
ting a path of destruction. 

From the port city of Savannah, 
U. S. Highway 80 (Interstate 20) 
turns you west across Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi to the bank 
of the Mississippi River at Vicks- 
burg. Here the Confederate army 
dug fortifications into the river 
bluffs and around the city to hold 
off the Union Army and Navy for 
47 days in the summer of 1863. By 
capturing first New Orleans and 
then Vicksburg, Lincoln’s forces 
controlled the Mississippi River, 
dividing the South, shutting off all 
commerce, and preventing Con- 


federate president Jefferson Davis — 
from shipping cotton through Tex- — 
as and Mexico to be traded for am- — 
munition and other military sup- — 
plies. : 
Following the Mississippi River 
south, you roll through the great — 
fields of cotton and sugar cane and 
past gleaming mansions of the Old — 
South’s plantations. End of the trail — 
is New Orleans, the metropolis of — 
the Confederacy and its financial — 
and cultural capital. Richmond was | 
the political and military center, 
but for generations of Southern res- — 
idents, ““The South’ was New Or-_ 
leans. The city was the sum of them 
region’s life, marked by French, — 
Spanish, English and American cus- — 
toms, by the ways of the rich and ~ 


War painting is at Fredericksburg Memorial. 


ers, traitors and patriots who took 
their business and pleasure here in 
the shining crescent of the Mississip- 
is 
E At Richmond you begin to feel 
the journey is not only back a hun- 
dred years but back to the begin- 
ning of the United States. Virginia 
and the Carolinas were settled in 
1607, while the Indians ruled Ply- 
~ mouth Rock. In Richmond, only 
- 109 miles from Washington, D. C., 
and President Lincoln’s office in the 
White House, Jefferson Davis and 
the Confederate congress carried 
out the war from the Virginia Capi- 
tol, where legislators still meet as 
they have since 1792. Richmond, 
home of General Robert E. Lee, is 
_ where he accepted command of the 
_ Army of the Confederacy. His birth- 
+ place is a shrine on the banks of the 
Potomac River, near that of George 
_ Washington. At the corner of Cary 
_ and Twentieth Street stood Libby 
Prison, the warehouse-jail for thou- 
sands of captured Union soldiers. 
_ Across from Capitol Square is St. 
_ Paul’s Episcopal Church where Jeff 
. Davis sat on Sunday, April 2, 1865, 
- when a messenger brought word 
that Petersburg had fallen to the 
North after a ten-month battle and 
_ that Richmond would have to be 
evacuated. 
____ Petersburg lies south of Rich- 
mond, and the battlegrounds are 
monuments left much as they were 
a hundred years ago when the men 
of The Blue and The Gray fought 
_ for possession of The Crater, Fort 
Hell, Fort Damnation, and Fort 
_ Heaven. On Palm Sunday, April 9, 
1865, General Lee surrendered to 
_ General Grant in McLean House, 
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Appomattox Court House. The 
national monument is partially re- 
stored, and the 93-mile distance is 
only two hours from Richmond on 
Highway 60. 

Leaving Richmond, we recom- 
mend going to the Petersburg Bat- 
tle Ground Memorial via U. S. 1 
and then turning off the main high- 
ways for the rest of the run into 
Charleston. We took U. S. Highway 
301 as far as Wilson, North Caro- 
lina, 110 miles. One reason was to 
avoid construction on Highway 301, 
but by taking Highway 117 to 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, we 
reached the northernmost point of 
General Sherman’s’ expedition. 
Here he broke up the Army which 
dealt a mortal blow to the Con- 
federacy by slicing it into three sec- 
tions on his curving path of combat. 
From Goldsboro, Highway 117 took 
us to Faison, and then a fifteen-mile 
hop on Highway 403 put us in Clin- 
ton, where we picked up Highway 
17 into Charleston. The 386-mile 
trip from Richmond to Charleston 
showed us the thick pines of North 
Carolina, supplier of masts and tim- 
ber for the American sailing fleets 
and of pitch and tar to mae the ves- 
sels watertight. 

It was the Civil War which gave 
North Carolina its “Tarheel” nick- 
name. North Carolina sent the Con- 
federacy nearly one-third of its sol- 
diers, and they fought like demons 
while other units fell into retreat be- 
fore Northern guns. 

_ ‘Any tar left in The Old North 
State?” a group of soldiers yelled to 
the Carolina boys who came march- 
ing back to camp after one extreme- 
ly bloody engagement. 

“Nope,” called the Carolinians. 
“Jeff Davis bought it all up. He’s 
going to smear it on you ’un’s heels 
so maybe you stick better in the next 
fight.” 

Scenes of rolling green hills and 
tobacco fields flashed through the 
occasional gaps in the pine forests, 
and quiet paths led off the road to 
glades and pools. Coming into the 
tidal plains of South Carolina, via 
Francis Marion Swamp, grey mists 
danced among the moss-hung oaks 
beside the road. 

Two fascinating plantations have 
been restored outside Charleston on 
this road. They are Hampton, built 
in 1730, and Boone Hall, 1681. 


Great avenues of mossy ode 1 
The Big House with its elegant col 
umns and broad lawns. Surround- , 
ing the mansion are brick and wood 
huts of the slaves, the hand-operated | 
cotton gins, and formal gardens bril- | 
liant with camellias and azaleas. 

Charleston moves you back in | 
time long before you reach Battery | 
Park where the mortars, cannon, 
and ship’s rifles are zeroed-in on 
Fort Sumter’s island in the harbor. 
The city was started in 1680, and 
the narrow streets around Battery 
Park are bordered by houses built 
in the space-conserving style of Eng- 
lish homes in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Along Rainbow Row, each 
house is painted in a different pastel 
color. 

Squirrels, pigeons and gulls bat- 
tle along the shady breakwater of — 
Battery Park for peanuts thrown by | | 
Charlestonians relaxing there. Here 
come the Negro nursemaids who 
care for small children from the 
plush residential area nearby. The 
children dress nearly uniformly, 
with the boys in short, suspendered 
trousers and the girls in blossoming 
pastel smocks. 

Fort Sumter, reached by boat, . | 
rises out in the harbor, the bullet- 
pocked walls broken and worn, but 
topped by Old Glory. The flag 
which flew during the Civil War’s 
first battle rests in the fort museum. 
On another island in the harbor is 
Fort Moultrie where colonists 
fought off eleven British frigates 
during the Revolutionary War. 
Moultrie also was the setting for 
Edgar Allen Poe’s short story, The 
Gold Bug. Poe. was stationed at 
Moultrie as a young man. 

Worth seeing also are three dif- 
ferent scenic gardens on the city lim- 
its. Cypress Gardens means a boat 
ride over ink-black waters stained 
by the bark from centuries-old cy- ~ 
press trees. Spanish moss, azalea, ca~ 
mellia, Cherokee rose, and wisteria 
drape the trees in a colorful mantle. 
Magnolia Gardens are in a natural 
state with masses of flowers and 
shrubs springing thick under the 
live oaks. Middleton Gardens are 
the oldest formal gardens in Ameri- 
ca. They were laid out nearly 300 
years ago by English gardeners for 
Henry Middleton, president of pS 
first Continental Congress. 

Only 120 miles south, on High- 
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DATE 
February 4 
February 12-18 
March 3 
March 4 
March 16 
April 12 
April 14 
April 16-22 
April 30 

(tentative) 
May 10 
May 18 
May 19 


June 3 


June 10 
July 5 
July 22, 23 
July 27 


August 1 


} 
“August 7 _ 


August 
__ (date pending) 


PLACE 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 
Mesilla, N. Mex. 
Charleston, S.C. 


Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Springfield, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ee Bhi 
Lexington, Mo. 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


Philippi, W. Va. 


Hampton, Va. 


Carthage, Mo. 


Manassas, Va. 


Ft. Fillmore, 
N. Mex. 
Arizona, Statewide 


Hampton, Va. 


Old Tucson, 
Arizona 


_ Baker, Oreg. 


ARY, 1961 


EVENT 


Confederate Constitutional Con- 
vention 


Arrival & Inauguration of Jefferson 
Davis 


Abraham Lincoln sworn in as Presi- 
dent 


Inauguration of Lincoln 
Secession Convention 
Attack on Sumter 


Minnesota’s Goy. Ramsey Offers 
Union Troops 


Organization of Ist Regiment In- 
fantry of Penn. Nat'l Guard 


Boy Scout Pilgrimage to Tomb of 
Abraham Lincoln 


Camp Jackson 
Battle of Lexington 
7th Tenn. Infantry Departs for Va. 


Battle of Philippi 


Battle of Big Bethel 
Carthage 
First Manassas 


Fall of Ft. Fillmore, N. Mex. 
Col. John R. Baylor’s Proclamation 


establishing Confederate  terri- 
tory of Arizona 


Burning of Hampton, Va. 


Tucson Secession Convyention— 
Declaration of Allegiance to Con- 
federacy 


Death of Gen. Baker 


alendar of Major 1961 Civil War Centennial Observances — 


OBSERVANCE 


Commemorative ceremony 
Commemorative ceremony 
Joint Session of Congress & Re- 
enactment of Swearing-in 
Parade and Inaugural Ball 
Commemorative ceremony 


Re-enactment 


Ceremony 
Centennial 
Ceremony 


Commemorative ceremony 
Re-enactment 
Commemorative ceremony 


5-day pageant ending with cere- 
monies June 3 


Commemorative ceremony 
Dedication 
Re-enactment 


Commemorative services 


Commemorative services 


Commemorative ceremony 


Re-enactment 


Commemorative ceremony 
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REBEL ROAD 


way 17, is Savannah, Georgia, where 
Sherman’s invading army destroyed 
$100,000,000 in property to break 
up the seaport, rail and manufac- 
turing center of the Confederacy. 
Besides fishing in the Atlantic, the 
Savannah and Charleston coastal 
area offers the visitor views of many 
restored plantations. 

Turning west on U. S. Highway 
80 from Savannah brings you to 
Swainsboro and the start of a 30- 
mile side trip to the last of the old 
slave market sites. The Louisville 
Slave Market is a roofed pavilion 
where traders paraded Negro men, 
women and children past prospec- 
tive buyers. Now nearly overgrown 
with grass, the weatherbeaten shed 
served as a human auction block 
from 1800 until the Civil War end- 
ed the traffic in lives. The large bell 
in the slave market was the gift of 
the King of France to a New Or- 
leans convent in 1772. Pirates stole 
the bell and sold it to the slavers at 
Savannah. The bell rang to an- 
nounce the auctions and warn of 
Indian raids. 

Driving 284 miles from Swains- 
boro to Montgomery, Alabama, 
takes you through the red hills of 
Georgia and the city of Columbus, 
where the last battle of the Civil 
War was fought in April of 1865, 
two weeks after Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox. 

Montgomery was the cradle of 
the Confederacy. ‘The Confederate 
States of America was born where 
Alabama’s House of Representa- 
tives meets today in the capitol. Del- 
egates from the Southern states be- 
gan gathering there on January 7, 
1861, ‘“‘to secure concerted and har- 
monious action in whatever meas- 
ures may be deemed most desirable 
for the common peace and securi- 
ty.’ South Carolina had seceded 
from the Union on December 20, 
1860. The Southerners met in con- 
tinuous session through May. 

Jeff Davis and his cabinet ran 
the Confederacy from a mansion, 
now open to the public, in down- 
town Montgomery. 

Texas came into the confedera- 
tion March 2, its Independence 
From Mexico Day. 

April 12 the first shells fell on 
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Fort Sumter, and President Lincoln 
called for 75,000 volunteer soldiers. 
This ended an attempt by Virgin- 
ians to make a deal with the North 
for a peaceful settlement. Virginia, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina and the Choctaw Indian Na- 
tion joined the Confederacy. 

Two hundred and ninety miles 
west of Montgomery you see the 
tragic results. The Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park on the bank 
of the Mississippi is one of the great 
battlefield memorials of the Civil 
War, ranking with Gettysburg and 
Manassas. The city of Vicksburg 
was the railroad shipping point for 
supplies coming out of Texas, 
Mexico, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
To capture the city and control the 
Mississippi, Union Generals Grant 
and Sherman attacked the Vicks- 
burg fortress by land. Admirals Far- 


ragut and Porter fought upriver . 


from New Orleans to bombard the 
city from the water. 

The Rebels fought off all attacks, 
and Grant besieged the fort and city 
with 75,000 troops against 32,000 
Confederates. For 47 days and 
nights the river and hills reflected 
the thunder and lightning of bom- 
bardment. Both sides laced the cres- 
cent-shaped battlefield around the 
city with trenches, tunnels, counter- 
tunnels, approaches and counter-ap- 
proaches as the leaders hunted for 
weak spots in the lines. With no 
prospects for reinforcement, few 
supplies, and little ammunition, the 


Confederates surrendered the starv- 


ing city and fort on July 4, 1863. 
Only after World War II would the 
citizens of Vicksburg bring them- 
selves to celebrate the Fourth of 
July as a holiday. 

The park, divided by Union and 
Confederate Avenues, lies in a half- 
circle around the city. Across its 
1,330 acres Union and Confederate 
guns and observation posts guard 
the old battle lines and trenches. 
More than 16,000 soldiers are 
buried in the cemetery. Statues, 
plaques and markers commemorate 
the bravery of units on both sides. 
These markers were erected by every 
state, North and South, which had 
troops fighting here. 

Still standing is Vicksburg’s Old 
Court House where Grant raised the 
U. S. flag in victory. Tied up at the 


‘son,’ 30 miles south, are more thar 


once-roaring and sin-packed water 
front is the steamboat Sprague 
a big sternwheeler which year 
around houses a museum of rivei 
history. During March and Apri 
she turns into a showboat where you 
hiss the villain and cheer the here 
of a Gay Nineties melodrama. 

In Vicksburg and on to Port Gib! 


50 Southern mansions set among the 
magnolias. Vicksburg’s tourist in) 
formation office provides good di, 
rections and help in your sightsee: 
ing. 

A startling sight at Port Gibson 
is the Presbyterian Church, with its 
iron hand on the roof pointing oneé 
finger skyward to remind mankind 
of the wrath of God. Inside, the 
church is ringed by the gallery 
where slaves sat. From the ceiling) 
hang chandeliers from the Robert 
E. Lee, the river packet which beat! 
the steamboat Natchez in the Mis: 
sissippi’s most famous race. 

Between Port Gibson and the 
frontier crossroads town of Natchez) 
is Rosemont Plantation, boyhood 
home of Jefferson Davis. 

The road beside the river from) 
Vicksburg to New Orleans is 200! 
miles of live-oak-bordered-highway, | 
shaded and mysterious. Beside you | 
down to New Orleans flows the’ 
mighty Mississippi. il 

New Orleans suits all tastes.) 
There are antiques and artists in 
the French Quarter, Dixieland jazz, 
and the delights of a dozen famous. 
restaurants. Deep-sea fishing expedi- 
tions leave from all the Gulf ports | 
from New Orleans to Gulfport and | 
Mobile eastward 120 miles. Jeffer-_ 
son Davis spent his last days at 
Beauvoir Plantation, facing the’ 
Gulf of Mexico, on Highway 90- 
near Gulfport. His home, study and 
the barracks where Confederate vet- | 
erans and their widows were cared” 
for after the war are now a public 
museum. 

You can start this tour of The 
Old South from either east or west, 
but a splendid way to climax it is 
to stand beside the brooding statue 
of Abraham Lincoln in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to read in the chiseled 
marble his Gettysburg Address and 
contemplate once again America’s 


unified “government of the people, 


by the people, for the people.” @ 
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\ HE RomNEY, Hythe and Dymchurch Railway in England looks 
like a toy shop’s triumph while it is, in fact, a serious system 
of public transportation concerned with profitably plying pas- 

gers through the vacationland districts that give the line its 

ne. The Ministry of Transport of Her Majesty's government has 
sfied itself that proper British standards of railroading are main- 
ied on the miniature line and myriads of spring and summer 
ationers to Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch—as you will see on 
following two pages—have since 1927 found fun as well as trans- 
tation on the little old R. H. and D. 
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Large sign over small ticket office at 
Hythe proudly announces Romney, Hythe and 
Dymchurch Railway's uniqueness. : 


With station full, waiting passengers watch as 
smallest steamer arrives from New Romney. 


Moppets enter R.H. and D. coaches 


easily but adults must bend a little. Station Master collecte ater 


from junior junketeer at 
New Romney, end of the line. 


es NS Sitting up straight for better view, 
\ engineer eases her down from 30 m.p.h. 
maximum speed as train comes past sidings. 
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Passing engineers, above, exchange tablet 
! that signifies possession of right-of-way for 
| one-track journey to town of Dungeness. 
. 
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~ Inside cab, instruments are all fac- 
similes of full-sized ones, including 
small poker for shaking down fire. 


Narrowness of line's fifteen-inch gauge 
is emphasized by Station Master's timetable. 


Roundhouse operation is simplified by 
small size of engines to point where only 
one man is needed for turntable. 


One disadvantage of diminutive dimensions 
is that oiler-engineer kneels to reach wheels. 


Full-size signal, right, betrays Marshlander's 
miniatureness as she emerges from tunnel. 


LIVELY 
DEATH 
VALLE 


BY TOM MENAUGH 


NDIANS FEARED its strange, awesome beauty. The} 
named it Land of Fire—and stayed away. Relent| 
less Forty-niners, obsessed with dreams of golé 

gambled lives in search of a passable way, and oftey 
lost. Survivors called it Death Valley as a grim remindei| 
Today, the splendor remains. Deep blue in the shade 
of dawn, sunset brings it brilliant yellows and dull reds 
A winter playground now, this “basement of the West 
ern Hemisphere” contrasts its present luxuries with thi 
sufferings of the past, its modern adobes, ranches an¢ 
cottages with the wagon train existences of yesteryear 

During the rush to southeastern California, bray 
prospectors sifted the sands of Death Valley for gold 
and mines were built. Small strikes here and there kep} 
hope alive, and the violence of desert death was under 
played by these successes. Riches came in 1880, but no 
through gold—the valley was abundant in borax. Thi 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., known for its “twenty-muli 
team” hauls of this refined, white crystalline salt, ac 
celerated Death Valley’s development. 

As an industry sprouted from sandy wastes, settler; 
came and towns grew. Beatty Springs produced watel 
for nearby Rhyolite, and a hydrant service was formed 
which supplied hotels, saloons, and business establish 
ments. Even an ice company was organized, and thi 


Near-Sahara scenery of Death Valley pro- 
vides pleasant environment for equestrians. 


Far cry from rigors of '49, Furnace Creek 
Inn's winter guests revel in spring-fed pool. 


iy, Mn Pac ty 
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ixury was i lable at only five cents a pound. 
The railroad came in 1907, and a profitable courier 
rvice ended for local Indians who were paid five dol- 
is for each mail load they carried from town to town. 
Burro races highlighted daytime diversions but at 
ight it was the saloon, with its painted ladies, reckless 
ambling, and abundant fire-water. None was more 
ywdy than the Bob Tubbs bar, which doubled as a 
otel and grocery. But Tubbs was a family man, and 
oquent with pen and ink. His two kids were growing 
as wild as these parts,” and although there were only 
ree others in town of school age, an appeal to Los 
ngeles school officials brought results. Bess Davis, an 
Ivyenturous eighteen-year-old teacher, just out of 
hool herself, volunteered to be sent. It brought civili- 
ition, or a semblance of it, to the valley. 
Development and growth continued steadily, until 
1¢ depression, when it paradoxically increased great- 
. President Roosevelt declared Death Valley a 
‘ational Monument in 1933, and teams of CCC work- 
‘s followed. Gravel was scraped away, and smoothly 
irfaced roads built. These highways are still lined 
ith boulders which were then rolled away. 
Wondrous tourist attractions were discovered. From 
ante’s View, both Badwater, the lowest point on the 
ontinent, and Mount Whitney, highest peak in the 
nd, can be seen on a clear day. Geologists come to 
udy all the great divisions, and subdivisions, of the 
rth’s crust. Sand dunes sculptured by the wind entice 
tists and photographers. But its greatest lure is still 
1e winter comfort it affords. From late October to May, 
eath Valley’s ideal clime offers bright, sunny days with 
mperatures in the 80s, and-cool, invigorating nights. 
One of the fastest growing and widely endorsed win- 
r paradises of the world, it features almost perfect, 
eather—351 days of sun a year! Tourists come from 
erywhere. Luxurious resorts, such as Furnace Creek 
n, and Furnace Creek Ranch, operated by the Fred 
arvey Company, feature swimming, golf, tennis, 
rseback riding and sightseeing. 

Special events include the ‘49ers Encampment, an 
nual festival, and extra fun at Thanksgiving, Christ- 
as, New Year’s and Easter. And the desert puts on a 
ectacular flower show each spring which follows 
avy winter rains. ; 

A fantastic escape from winter’s ice and snow, a 
ance at nature’s most radiant work—this is Death 
lley today. Those hardy adventurers who searched 
r gold a century ago would find Death Valley today a 
mmary paradise of all their most wondrous dreams. 
Where prospectors and hardy pioneers once strug- 
ed to gain a few miles daily and slaked their thirst 
th carefully rationed water, today’s tourists pass in 
r-conditioned ease and rightfully insist on ice-cold 
cktails. Prime beef has supplanted jerky in the diet 
‘today’s Death Valley—but the desert’s beauty remains 
achanged. ee 
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The Resort Islands of the 


Sophisticated yet primitive 
Bahamian calypso night life! 


Just 55 minutes 
from Florida 


SEE ANY 
TRAVEL AGENT! 


BAHAMAS 
DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD 


: . 
° Lito RECHARGEABLE 
@ FLASHLIGHTS 
NEVER NEED BATTERIES! 


@ THE FULL BEAM OF A ‘ 
DOUBLE BATTERY FLASHLIGHT 
2 HOURS OF CONTINUOUS 
LIGHT AFTER FULL CHARGE 

@ RECHARGES IN ANY 110V AC 
OUTLET 

@ BUILT-IN ALNICO MAGNET 
LUMINOUS SWITCH 
CAN BE RECHARGED OVER & 
OVER, CAN'T OVERCHARGE 

© USES STANDARD, BULB 

@ MADE IN U.S.A 

@ GUARANTEED FIVE FULL YEARS. 


Life Lite SUPER ‘‘200”’ 


The smaller model Life Lite 
will fit a man's shirt pocket, 
fits easily into a woman's 
handbag. This model also 
recharges in a 110 AC out- 
let-—never needs batteries. 


Gift Boxed. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-2 
43-49 4lst St., Long pod City 4, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ 


——POCKET SIZE LIFE LITE @ $5.95 each. 
——LIFE LITE Super 200 @ $9.95 each. 


Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. rae No. c. 0.1 D. 's 
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T AGE 60 I found myself with * customary short vacations I man- 


no restricting obligations and 

with an income on which I 
could live modestly, so I retired. But 
there was not enough money for the 
usual type of planned travel which 
costs a minimum of $25.00 a day. 
Nor was I satisfied to do my travel- 
ing with a group on a tight sched- 
ule of high-speed sightseeing. That 
is a good choice when time is limited 
and some money is on hand. But I 
wanted leisure. I wanted to spend 
as long a time in the countries I 
visited as I wished—to walk the 
streets, sit in the parks, ride trams 
and buses and feel the life and spirit 
of many foreign cities. 

I am not an adventurous soul. 
For 40 years I worked at salaried 
jobs, going from home to office and 
back six days a week. During the 
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aged to see something of the United 
States and I made two automobile 
trips to Mexico, but I was never out 
of sight of land until 1956. That was 
when I took a five-week conducted 
tour to Europe. It was my undoing. 
Those short visits to foreign coun- 
tries stirred up my repressed love 
of travel. I felt that I had to see 
more of this fascinating world in 
which we live before the infirmities 
of age overtook me or I would die 
a dissatisfied and frustrated old 
man. 

I read a lot of travel books, and 
discovered such publications as 
Harian’s Travel Routes Around 
The World, a directory of passen- 
ger-carrying freighters and liners. 
This booklet gives schedules, fares 
and elapsed days for passage by ship 


quires over 30 days, I was hooked} 


to nearly every place in the world ( 
Travel by freighter has its partic} 
ular attractions and compensations} 
if you love the sea and are not de}! 
pendent on others for entertain} 
ment. It occurred to me that I could ! 
swap time, which I had in abun \\ 
dance, for money, which I had short} 
supply, and set out to see how 
far that lovely miracle could bé} 
stretched. When I found that }} 
could get passage on a ship at New 
Orleans and go all the way t@ 
Greece for $225, a voyage that re} 


portation for less than $8.00 a day. 
And there’s no way to spend money, 
while you are at sea on a freighter. 

We usually view the cost of a trip 
as a lump sum, over and above out 
cost of living, and figure whethe1 


Here was room, board and ans 
| 
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Author viewed Athens' Parthenon after _ 
34-day sail costing $8.00 daily 
for all expenses, including passage. 


Lido Deck lounges replace rocking chairs 
for retirees who have turned to 
traveling by budget passenger-freighters. 


or not we can afford it. And usually 
we can’t, if it is a long journey. But 
if the expense of travel is put on 
a per-day basis, using many feasible 
ays to hold down that average per- 
day cost, the prospect begins to 
brighten. When I compared the per- 
day cost of travel by ship with the 
daily expense of living at home, the 
difference was smaller than I had 
expected. 
' Wherever you stay, the cost of 
food and shelter must be met. These 
expenses can be subtracted from the 
ost of travel when you can elimi- 
nate them at home. If you stay 
ome, the chances are that you own 
and drive a car which is apt to be 
1 bigger expense than we like to 
sealize. So if you go off on a long 
rip, sell or store your car, rent your 
1ouse, and stop paying for groceries, 
. 
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Outward bound from 
New York City, 

this freighter will 
visit many Caribbean 
ports where her 
passengers may 
wander at will. 


eTInNcAral tT 
D _ & ha De me | = \ ae | 
nd et | f . { es A J | \ fa | \ | 
| i | ay | Weg s&w G 
Bie 2 8B Be Be EVR Ge EY OG 
water, gas, light, phone, magazines, het A AS w 
amusements, window-washing and LT : a ol | | a 
grass-cutting—all these savings can | ag Y BE | | | | 
be applied to the total cost of travel. JF Yj i iba ey | im | re 
Some people may find it cheaper to arenas 
travel than to stay home. Instead, BY T. L. RETTCER 
I had a private room exactly like all 
the junior officers and the one other z 
passenger. Toilets and showers were For Retired 
across the corridors, so this type of 
freighter could not accommodate Roaming at 
women. My room was clean and 
comfortable. I shared a table with Little Expense, 
the other passenger in the officers 
mess. The food was not good but . 
from what was available I usually Follow this 
got a passable meal. All the Greeks 4 
were friendly and a few could speak Ex pert Ss 
English. This was the most Spartan a 
voyage of my travels. Experiences 
These ships may stop at Casa- i i 
blanca, and Italian and Yugoslav With Fr eighters 
41 


Port pause for unloading cargo captures 
attention of these Alcoa passengers. 


Informal garb is normally accepted for dining on freighters. 


Accommodations on many 
freighters rival those 
available to passengers 
of largest luxury liners. 


/ 


ports, on the way to Piraeus but on 
my trip we only made Naples where 
we spent three days. Thirty-four 
days after we sailed from New Or- 
leans I was in Athens. In addition 
to my $225 passage, I had spent 
$50.00 sightseeing in Naples and on 
tips to the stewards, landing fee and 
taxi from Piraeus to Athens. My 
first five weeks of travel had aver- 
aged little more than $8.00-a day. 

In Athens I was completely on my 
own for the first time—no tour di- 
rector to look after me and no ship 
as a familiar floating home. A very 
helpful small book for the globe- 
‘trotters, however, is Pan American’s 
New Horizons World Guide which 
gives concise, essential information 
about nearly a hundred countries. 
I learned that on arriving in a for- 
eign city it is best to go straight to 
one of the hotels recommended in 
the guidebooks. Then you can get 
your bearings and seek more eco- 
nomical accommodations if advis- 
able. Greece, like many foreign 
countries, has an excellent govern- 
ment tourist organization. The 
pleasant young woman at the in- 
formation desk spoke fluent Eng- 
lish and had the answers to all my 
questions. From the hotel list, I 
chose a small but first-class place 


where $3.00 a day covered room, - 


‘Continental breakfast and service 
charge or tips. At popular Zonar’s 
and other pleasant restaurants I 
could get lunch and dinner for a 
total of $2.00. On a guided sight- 
seeing trip to the Acropolis—to 
which I later walked several times— 
I met a young Englishwoman who 
was pleased with her room and 
breakfast in a private home at $1.00 
a day. 

During those last. two weeks in 
January, the Athens sky was usually 
bright blue and the sun warm 
enough to coax the marathon coffee 
drinkers to sit at the sidewalk cafes. 
But then a cold wave moved in and 
I hurried to the U.A.R. Embassy for 

‘a visa to Egypt and booked space on 
the passenger ship Massalia which 
‘was making a voyage to Alexandria 
under the flag of the Hellenic Medi- 
terranean Line. The $66.00 for two 
nights and a day was steep for my 
budget but food and service were 
outstanding. Had I been patient, I 
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would have waited for a lower- 
priced freighter. 

Before leaving Athens, trusting 
incorrect information, I bought 
$200 worth of Egyptian money at 
about 30 per cent below the official 
rate of exchange. When I arrived 
at customs in Alexandria, a big sign 
told me that I had far more piastres 
than the permitted limit. I had no 
wish to run afoul of Nasser’s goy- 
ernment, so I declared what I had. 
In the rush, it was overlooked—so 
for my stay in Egypt the livin’ was 
easy. At the popular Groppi’s in 
Cairo, a five-course dinner was little 
more than a dollar, and the unsatis- 
fying little Continental breakfast 
could be had for fifteen cents. My 
all-expense tour to Luxor and As- 
wan, five nights and four days, was 
only $55.00 in my bargain money. 

After a fortnight spent along the 
Nile, I got a visa for India and 
caught a bus to Port Said. After 
making the rounds of the shipping 
offices I soon had passage on a U.S. 
freighter of the Ismathian Line 
bound for Karachi, Bombay, Co- 
lombo and Calcutta. With two or 
three days spent in each port, the 
elapsed time was to be 26 days for 
a passage of $250. I had never been 
demonstratively patriotic but as my 
little launch took me out to the ship 
I thrilled to see the beautiful Stars 
and Stripes waving in the breeze. It 
was good to have simple American 
cooking once again and to be able 
to trust the water and the salads. 
‘There were only two other passen- 
gers, a recently retired commercial 
artist and his wife who welcomed 
me aboard, so I had a cabin to 
myself. 

India fascinated me and I was 
not content to see only Bombay and 
Calcutta. I dared not go home and 
have friends ask about my reaction 
to the Taj Mahal and have to reply 
that I hadn’t seen it. So I left the 
ship in Bombay and spent five weeks 
in India, traveling by train. This is 
one part of the world where only 
the tourist or “western” style hotels 
are acceptable by our standards. 
Typical of costs was my suite and 
meals at the Janpath Hotel in Delhi 
at $7.00 a day, and the modern 
Oceanic in Madras with a view of 
the Indian Ocean at $6.00. 


Get so much 
more out of your trip 
=to Europe-to Hawaii 

=-to the Caribbean 


Use the big, illustrated 


peeioen EVERY YEAR 


EUGENE FODOR is recog- 
nized as today’s outstanding 
travel-guide editor. Through 
his own continuous travel and 
the up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion furnished by his far-flung 
network of specialists he has 
made Fodor’s Guides the No. 
1 choice of American and 
OS Oe tourists. Experts here and abroad rec- 
ommend them as the best available — instant 
information on everything you want to know 
to get the most out of your trip. 


FODOR’S 


JET AGE GUIDE 
TO EUROPE I96I 


The latest, most reliable travel information on 
32 European countries, including the Soviet 
Union. With a map of Europe and 43 street 
maps of major cities. Lightweight paper. 826 
pages. $5.95 


Brand New 
FODOR’S GUIDE TO 


HAWAII I96I 


Introduction by JAMES A. MICHENER 


The first complete guide to all the islands of 
Hawaii, our 50th State. Beautiful photographs. 
Many maps. $4.25 


FODOR’S 1961 GUIDE TO 


THE CARIBBEAN 


including the Bahamas and Bermuda 


Covers every West Indian Island, five northern 
South American countries, and Panama. Many 
photographs, Island and city maps. 

657 pages. $5.95 


EUROPEAN GUIDES I96I 


AUSTRIA @ BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG 
GERMANY e GREECE e HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND @ YUGOSLAVIA Each $4.25 
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Each $4.95 


At all bookstores, or 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
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Delhi furnished a striking exam- 
ple of one of the economies possible 
for the leisurely traveler as com- 
pared to the fast-moving tourist. In 
and around Delhi there are perhaps 
more places of interest to the sight- 
seer and photographer than in any 
equal area in the world, from the 
beautiful new U.S. Embassy build- 
ing to the ancient tower of Qutab 
Minar. Usually the tourist arranges 
through his hotel for a guided tour 
by auto at $15.00, which is reason- 
able, but each Saturday the govern- 
ment tourist service bus visits all 
of these places with an excellent 
guide in charge. The fee of 60 cents 
is the biggest tourist bargain I en- 
countered. 

From Madras I made my only air 


~ hop—to Ceylon. I had been told that 


a ship sailed “every ten minutes” 
from Colombo, but it took me five 
days to get eastbound passage. The 
only space available was for tourist 
class on a French cruise ship of the 
Messageries-Maritime Line out of 
Marseilles bound for Yokohama, 
with one or two days each at Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong 
and Kobe. The ticket was $235 and 
the time was 21 days from Colombo. 
But when I went aboard I found 
my two-berth cabin tiny and hot, 
nor did bar and dining room look 
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inviting. I called on the purser who 
found that he would have at least 
one first-class stateroom with private 
bath vacant between ports all the 
way to Yokohama. I had to change 
rooms several times but I always had 
a private room. For an extra $48.00 
I enjoyed air-conditioning, elabor- 
ate cuisine with wines, and all the 
first-class trimmings of swimming 
pool, dances, concerts and movies. 
For those three weeks from Ceylon 
to Tokyo, with sightseeing in all the 
ports of call, my cost was slightly 
over $14.00 a day. 

Japan is the tourists’ delight, and 
I spent three weeks in Tokyo living 
at the Shiba Park Hotel on a weekly 
basis of $5.50 a day, meals and ser- 
vice included. It was popular with 
Americans who were spending some 
time in Tokyo. I soon put into prac- 
tice my principles of economy. Taxi 
fare to the Ginza was about 25 cents. 
But I was in no hurry and the excel- 
lent trolley service cost three and 
a half cents. On a streetcar, you also 
have more time to observe the peo- 
ple and their ways. 

It took more nerve to tackle the 
subway but I managed to get to 
parks, museums and the Tokyo 
Odori—that marvelous theatrical 
extravaganza—and grew even more 
self-confident. The Japan Tourist 
Bureau is probably the world’s best. 
I studied the roundtrip tours they 


offered out of Tokyo and tackled} 
some of them on my own. For ex- 
ample, J.T.B. offers a trip to Kama-} 
kura to see the great statue of Bud-f 
dha and other sights for about 
$13.00 including lunch. I caught a} 
morning train, hired a taxi atl 
Kamakura, saw what I wanted to} 
séeé-and was back at my hotel for} 
late lunch. Total cost was $1.80. | 

When I was ready to leave Japan 
I had been away from the U.S. for} 
five months and was well within my } 
$11.00-a-day budget. But in seeking } 
passage across the Pacific I ran up|} 
against the effect of the Trans- } 
Pacific Conference at which all the } 
lines had agreed to charge uni-} 
formly high rates. I had crossed the fj 
Atlantic for $8.00 a day and had_ 
sailed the Indian Ocean and the} 
China Sea, first-class on a cruise) 
ship, at $14.00. But I couldn’t get } 
across the Pacific for much less than 
$30.00 a day, freighter or liner. That } 
upped my final average for my | 
travels to about $11.40 a day. The |} 
Norwegian freighter I took had } 
eleven other American passengers 
and I shared a stateroom, but ac- 
commodations were spacious and | 
handsome, the captain and his wife } 
were gracious, the group was con- | 
genial, and I have a weakness for 
Scandinavian food. And the ship } 
took us to Los Angeles, which was/ 
my preferred destination. @ | 


Low prices in countries like 
Egypt aided author to offset occa- 
sional high costs elsewhere. 
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GUIDE RIGHT: 


AMERICA’S SERVICE ACADEMIES 


BY JAMES H. WINCHESTER 


RAVELERS conscious of star sites can give themselves an academy award on their 
rounds. Five, in fact—for that’s the number of United States service academies es- 
tablished by Congress for training young men to be tomorrow’s officers. And both 
their locales and activities prompt travelers to take the brief, rewarding sidetrips from 
nearby cities for special sightseeing often overlooked by many. Each of the schools—West 
Point, the Air Force Academy, Annapolis, the Coast Guard Academy and the Merchant 
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West Point cadet views great chain that barred Brit- 
ish fleet from upper Hudson during U.S. Revolution. 


Marine Academy—welcomes  visi- 
tors. 
Oldest of the nation’s service 


schools is the United States Military 
Academy, better known as West 
Point, located on the granite bluffs 
high above the Hudson River, 60 
miles or so north of New York City. 
It opened its doors in 1802. The 
United States Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, Maryland, was founded 
43 years later, in 1845. The United 
States Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Connecticut, was estab- 
lished in 1929, and the fourth Fed- 
eral service school, the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, Long Island, just nineteen 
miles from the center of New York 
City, was founded in 1943. Newest 
service school, of course, is the U.S. 
Air Force Academy, just outside 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, which 
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accepted its first cadets at a tempo- 
rary site in Denver in 1955, and 
moved to its present permanent lo- 
cation three years later. 

Whether young or old in the na- 
tion’s history, however, each of these 
schools has its own colorful tradi- 
tions and heritages. At each, there’s 
much to see and enjoy, whether 
your visit is for a day or longer. 

Perhaps because it is the newest, 
and perhaps because it is situated in 
the heart of the magnificent Rocky 
Mountain-Colorado scenic wonder- 
land, the U.S. Air Force Academy 
is currently attracting the most visi- 
tors, an estimated 2,000,000 a year. 
Entry to the 17,900-acre site, which 
makes it by far the largest in size of 
the academies, can be made through 
either of two gates located on U.S. 
Highway 85-87, the main thorough- 
fare between Denver and Colorado 


At new home of Air Force Academy north of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Cadet Wing 
parades smartly before modern structures. 


Coast Guard Academy's training barque 
Eagle cruises each summer to foreign ports. 


Springs. The most frequently used 
gate is the northern one. A tremen- 
dous sign soars over the road and 
reflective lettering on a green back- 
ground spells out directions. A 
sweeping curve to the right brings 
the visitor’s automobile down into 
the north entrance area. Here, cour- 
teous Air Policemen pass out spe- 
cial brochures containing pertinent 
facts about the Academy, its cadet 
life and suggested tour. In this area, 
too, is a flat, two-dimensional map, 
adjacent to the red and white cu- 
polatopped guard house, which 
provides visitors visual assistance on 
where to go and what to see on the 
sprawling campus. 

From the north entrance area, it’s 
best to drive westward along Roads 
90 and 10 to one of the two over- 
looks on a high bluff south of the 
school’s academic area. From either 
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these spacious parking spots, visi- 
ors can see the entire quarter-mile 
ength of Vandenberg Hall, the ca- 
let dormitory. Adjacent are the 
Academy Library and Fairchild 
Hall, the school’s academic build- 
ng. Flanking this group on the east 
s the emerald green acreage of the 
Parade Grounds, a favorite grazing 
pot, incidentally, for the hundreds 
of mule deer that roam the Air 
Force Academy grounds at random. 

The Physical Education building 
$ situated directly below the cadet 
lormitory, and the vast expanse of 
he athletic fields extends north to 
he foot of the bluff upon which 
he overlooks are located. To the 
west, almost beneath the Rampart 
Range, may be seen the clean, 
weeping lines of Harmon Hall, the 
chool’s administration building. 
Next to it is Arnold Hall, the cadet 
ocial center, with the circular dome 
yf the Academy Planetarium just 
eyond. 

Having taken in this panoramic 
new from the overlooks, visitors 
may swing downhill and to the 
outh along the eastern fringe of the 
Rampart Range. Road No. 20— 
learly marked, as are all roads in- 
ide the Academy grounds—leads to 
1 parking area west of Harmon 
dall. From here you can walk over 
o the Court of Honor, from where~ 
jou can look out over the quarter- 
nile length of the Battle Area, 
where all Cadet Wing formations 
ire held. 

One of the most impressive sights 
it the Air Force Academy—you'll be 
wise to plan your visiting time to 
ake it in—is\the daily noon forma- 
jon. The Cadet Wing—1,500-men 
trong—forms in the Battle Area 
nd marches to the dining hall. 

To avoid interference with the 
-adet’s rigorous schedule of studies, 
ormation and other activities, no 
visitors or tours are allowed in the 
academic area of the Air Force 
Academy itself. 

From the Battle Area, you can 
continue, by car, westward on Road 
20, and eventually into Road 10, 
past a tiny, picturesque valley, in 
which the rectories of the Catholic 
und Protestant chaplains of the 
school are located, and finally up to 
4 promontory with a commanding 
view of the 3,000-man Cadet Dining 
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Hall and the southern end of the 
Academic Building, with the Aero- 
dynamics-Thermodynamics Labora- 
tory sitting below. Beyond is the 
new Academy Hospital. 

Continuing eastward, this time 
on Road 40, the visitor passes the 
Officers Open Mess, quarters of vis- 
iting officers and the residence 
building for permanently assigned 
bachelor officers. Across the road 
from these structures, in Douglass 
Valley, are some of the permanent 
residences for the Academy’s staff. 
From here the road continues down- 
hill, past the Academy’s golf course. 
Below this, when it is completed, 
will be the Academy’s huge Stadi- 
um. 

Red-paneled buildings of the 
Academy’s service and supply area 
mark the close of this Academy-site 
motor tour. Road 80 leads to the 
South Gate, back on Highway 85- 
87, approximately eight miles north 
of Colorado Springs. 

Set as they are against the ma- 
jestic background of the Rockies, 
the Air Force Academy’s buildings— 
and the vastness of the valley, in 
which they sit—makes an indelible 
impression upon visitors. The de- 
signers of these structures describe 
their architecture as timeless. All 
the major structures feature open 
floors and low horizontal lines 
which, say the architects, give a sem- 
blance of flight. 

Just as visitors to the Air Force 

Academy are impressed by its mod- 
ernism, so are visitors to West Point 
impressed by its big, grey stone 
Gothic structures, expansive green 
lawns, huge trees, historic monu- 
ments and the parade grounds 
where cadets march with smart pre- 
cision. 
_ As at all of the Academies, most 
of the buildings are closed to visi- 
tors, but, at West Point, the public 
is welcome at the post’s three hand- 
some chapels. Near the South Gate, 
too, there is a display showing what 
a cadet’s room looks like and—if the 
crowds are big enough, and they 
usually are—there is a free, public 
showing of a movie, The Making of 
a West Pointer. 

One of West Point’s more popu- 
lar attractions, open to the public, 
is its museum, where weapons, mili- 
tary uniforms, re-created gun em- 
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placements of the Revolutionary 
War and World War II, guns 
owned by famous generals and vari- 
ous battle memorabilia are on ex- 
hibit. This museum is open daily 
from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. There 
is no admission charge. 

On the other side of the Parade 
Grounds from the museum, over- 
looking the Hudson, is an array of 
historic sites and battle relics. There 
are rows of captured cannons, mon- 
uments, iron links from the chain 
that was once stretched, in George 
Washington’s day, across the Hud- 
son to bleck British ships, the fa- 
mous Flirtation Walk, and Forts 
Putnam and Clinton. Among these 
landmarks is the towering Civil 
War battle monument. In the sum- 
mer there are outdoor concerts near 
this monument, at the north rim of 
the parade grounds. 

A highlight of any West Point 
visit, as it is at the other service 
academies, is the Cadet parade. 
Small brigade parades are held on 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons at 
5:30. Regimental parades, involving 
the full corps of 2,500 cadets, are 
held Thursday afternoons at 5:30 
and on Saturdays at 1:10 p.m. 
Grandstand seats are provided on 
a first-come, first-served basis. In the 
fall, when West Point football 
games are being held at the Point, 
the Saturday regimental parades get 
underway at 11:30 a.m. 

A feature at West Point is the 
government-owned Hotel Thayer, 
on the academy grounds itself. Its 
dining rooms and bar are excellent 
and the view from its terrace, across 
the sweeping Hudson River Valley, 
is a Magnificent one. 

The United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, located at Kings 
Point, on the edge of Long Island 
Sound just outside Great Neck, 
L.I., is open to visitors on Satur- 
days from 11:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. 
and on Sundays from 12:30 p.m. un- 
til 5:00 p.m. From April until No- 
vember, visitors are also welcomed 
at the Academy’s Regimental Re- 
view, held each Saturday at 11:00 
a.m. While dating its campus his- 
tory back only seventeen years, this 
Academy already has its own color- 
ful traditions and heroes. There is 
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O’Hara Hall, for instance, named 
after Cadet-Midshipman Edwin J. 
O'Hara, Jr., the first of the school’s 
students to receive the Merchant 
Marine Distinguished Service Med- 
al, awarded posthumously for heroic 
World War II service. Just to one 
side of the main doorway to this 
building, which houses the school’s 
Department of Physical Training 
and Athletics and Department of 
Naval Science, is a painting, a rep- 
resentation of a merchant ship’s gun 
platform. Flames are sucking in 
around it, dead men lie about the 
gun, a single living figure is serving 
the piece, ready to hurl a final de- 
fiant shot at one of the badly dam- 
aged enemy raiders which have 
killed his ship. He is the symbol of 
the spirit which has given the 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps its 
motto, Acta Non Verba—Deeds, Not 
Words. The figure in the painting 
is, of course, Edwin J. O’Hara, Jr. 

Other highlights on the Merchant 
Marine Academy campus include 
the 172-foot-high flagpole, the tall- 
est single-masted unguyed flagpole 
in the world where, each morning 
at 8:00, the Regiment assembles for 
the hoisting of the colors; the War 
Memorial, which perpetuates the 
memory of the 212 cadet-midship- 
men and Academy graduates who 
gave their lives in World War II, 
and the several steam and sail train- 
ing vessels, used by the cadets as part 
of their classroom work. 

The United States Naval Acad- 
emy, on the banks of the Severn 
River at Annapolis, Maryland—an 
easy drive from either Washington, 
D.C. or Baltimore, Maryland—oc- 
cupies 219 major buildings on 309 
acres. The Brigade of Midshipmen 
numbers 3,600. Like West Point, 
Annapolis is open every day in the 
week, but most visitors like to key 
their trips to take in the Brigade 
parades. Dress parades are held 
during the spring and fall seasons 
at 3:30 p.m. each Wednesday, 
weather permitting. The Brigade al- 
so marches to Chapel at 10:15 a.m. 
every Sunday. When the tempera- 
ture is above 45 degrees, the Brigade 
forms, weather permitting, in front 
of Bancroft Hall for muster at 12:05 
p.m. weekdays, 12:10 p.m. Satur- 
days, and 12:30 p.m. Sundays and 
holidays. 


‘Naval Academy Museum, open to 


The best way to see the Na 
Academy’s. grounds and majo 
buildings is on a walking tour. A 
good place to start is Bancroft Ha 
All activity at the Naval Academy 
radiates from here, the world’s larg: 
est dormitory. Its mess hall,.as am 
example, is capable of serving at one 
sitting the entire 3,600-man Brigade 
The Rotunda of Bancroft Hall 
open to the public, is decorate d 
with murals depicting famous U.S. 
naval engagements. Here, too, there 
is a sample midshipman’s room ané¢ 
the battle flag used by Perry at Lake 
Erie, inscribed with the memorable 
words, “Don’t Give Up The Ship.” 
In front of Bancroft Hall is a statue 
of Tecumseh. Midshipmen _ toss 
pennies at Tecumseh for good luck) 
in examinations and before athletie 
contests. He is often given a left 
handed salute as a tribute. In the 


the public, there are a great many 
priceless naval relics, paintings and 
historic objects. Everywhere on the 
Academy’s handsome: and historic 
grounds are other monuments 
linked to America’s sea heritage. )~ 

While the Cadet system of the 
United States Coast Guard was es- 
tablished in 1876, when the schoon- 
er Dobbin was commissioned -as @ 
training ship and put to sea from 
Baltimore with nine cadets aboard, 
New London, Connecticut, did not 
become the home of the Coast 
Guard Cadets until 1910, when the 
school was moved from Baltimore 
to Fort Trumbull. The present site 
was obtained and construction of 
the Academy buildings was started 
in 1929, completed in 1932. 

The Coast Guard Academy, one 
of the most beautiful of the service 
schools—resembling in many ways 
the campus of a small New England 
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the summer and 9:00 a.m. to sunset 
during the rest of the year. One of 
the newest and most imposing struc 
tures at this Academy is‘the $500, 
000 non-denominational Chapel, 
dedicated in 1952 to the memory of 
all Coast Guardsmen who have 
given their lives in peace or war 
since 1790. 

At all five of these federal service 
academies, free printed guides are 
available to visitors. @ 
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shoot some 
new interest 


crime sites 
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IDNIGHT on a dark and stormy 
night is the classic time for 
murder and mayhem. It 

adds an air of mystery, I suppose, 

but crime, like breathing, is going 
on all the time. It may not be profit- 
able to those involved, but crime is 
certainly cashable when it comes to 
tourists for, though law-abiding as 

most people are, they seem to get a 

vicarious thrill from seeing the 

place where an infamous offense was 
committed. 

Surprisingly—or at least more 
than most people readily admit— 
murder, mayhem and other crimes 
against the laws of the times not 
only have reflected the development 
of mankind and nations but have 
even, on occasion, directly changed 
the course of history. And so, crime 
sites—more than being just curiosity 
spots—often are historical tourist 
magnets because of their association 
with past deeds, misdeeds, attitudes, 
and aspirations. What’s more, they 
are easy to include on almost any 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


trip because they are found all ove 
the nation. 

What was once considered a 
crime may no longer be one today. 
Conversely, what many people now 
think of as criminal was not in 
former times. Back in Colonial days, 
for example, inhabitants of Salem, 
Mass., became inflamed against so- 
called witches who cast spells over 
and tormented their victims. Hys- 
teria reigned over reason and the 
devil was given his due in excited 
trials and executions. Today, you 
can see the Old. Court House at 
Washington and Federal Streets 
where the trials were held. Inside 
are documents dealing with the de- 
lusions—plus pins with which the 
witches were supposed to have stuck 
their prey. A few blocks away stands 
the Witch House, home of Judge 
Jonathan Corwin, where some of 
the preliminary witchcraft hearings 
took place. You visit, you look and 
wonder: who were the real victims 
of this early American phenome- 
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TIPS 


on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 
The 1971 Car 

HANCES are you're not giving 

much thought to your 197] car 

right now. But engineers in De- 
troit are. While they differ in details, 
they predict generally: 


The choice of cars in 1971 will be 
much greater than it is now. There'll 


be everything from tiny four-cylinder 
jobs to big “Land Cruisers.” At least 
seven basic types of cars will be avail- 
able. each designed for a special func- 
tion. 

The 1971 car will still have the re- 
ciprocating engine. Trucks and buses 
may be using the gas turbine. 

The car will have no spare tire. 

It'll probably still have the engine 
in the front in most cases. The suc- 
cess of present rear-engine cars could 
change this, though. Another factor 
that could affect engine position is the 
successful development of the fuel 
cell or other power plant. 

Some of the small cars will have 
front-wheel drive. 

The hump in the floor will be 
eliminated. 

The car will probably have a cen- 
tral hydraulic system. This could con- 
trol brakes, power steering, wind- 
shield wiper, windows, seats, starter. 

Bucket seats will be more common. 
The car might have an all-plastic 
body. Perhaps there'll only be one 
door on the left side (the driver’s 
door). 

Finally, it might have brakes that 
release under extreme pressure and 
help prevent skidding, or a separate 
hydraulic system for rear and front 
brakes. A failure in one system would 
not mean a total failure. 
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Re-enactment of Skagway, Alaska's early 
days requires someone dressed as 
notorious gunman "'Soapy" Smith. 


At OK Corral in 
Tombstone, Ariz., 
three men died, three 
were wounded dur- 
ing famed Earp- | 
Clanton gunfight. | 


non so incomprehensible to us now? 

In Washington, D.C., the Lincoln 
Museum marks the site of a crime 
that was a national tragedy. Here, 
on April 14, 1865, in what then was 
the Ford Theater, Abraham Lin- 
coln was assassinated by John 
Wilkes Booth and the whole course 
of Reconstruction altered. Though 
the interior has been drastically re- 
modeled, the old theater’s exterior 
remains little changed. The muse- 
um deals with the event and con- 
tains such mementoes as the assassi- 
nation gun, Booth’s diary and other 
relics. Across the street, at number 
516, is a companion showplace: the 
House Where Lincoln Died. 

Not all Civil War period fanatics 
waited until the end of the conflict 
to commit their deeds. One—John 
Brown—got started a year and a half 
early by raiding the arsenal at 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. On the night 
of October 16, 1859, he and eighteen 
followers captured the arsenal and 
tried to incite Negro slaves to in- 
surrection. Brown was caught after 
much bloodshed and, as a result of 
a treason trial, hanged along with 
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six of his cohorts. The old brick 
armory, now called John Brown’s 
Fort, has been reconstructed on the 
Storer College campus and con- ~ 
tains a museum. Its original site is _ 
marked by the John Brown Monu- 
ment. 

Early settlers along the East Coast 
were far from immune to skuldug- 
gery, too. Typical were the activi- 
ties of residents around Nags Head 
on North Carolina’s Outer Banks. 
Today, the region is an easy-going 
spot favored by fishermen and vaca- 
tionists who want to let the rest of 
the world go by. Back in the days 
of sailing ships, certain localities 
would—on dark and stormy nights— 
tie lanterns around the necks of wild 
ponies that roamed the sand dunes. 
Unsuspecting sailors, thinking the 
bobbing lights were those of ships 
safely anchored, would head for 
them, only to pile on treacherous 
reefs. With the dawn, residents 
would row out and salvage what re- 
mained of the wrecked ship. 

With a few exceptions, murders 
and murderers fill the crime annals 
of the mid-West and provide the 
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fies for. modern iceens. In 


linois, for example, hostility 
ainst the Mormons reached a 
imax at Carthage in 1844 when 
howling mob stormed the old jail 
d killed Joseph Smith, founder 
the religion. It marked the rising 
de of persecution that swept the 
formons westward to settle the 
esert empire of Utah in one of the 
est’s most significant moves. 
Sometimes killings weren’t exact- 
considered crimes, but even the 
,ost wishful rationalization fails to 
rake the death of the Sioux Indian 
ader, Chief Crazy Horse, anything 
ut outright murder. In 1877 he was 
ired into Fort Robinson, three and 
half miles west of Crawford, Neb., 
st a conference to quiet Indian dis- 
tisfaction with the disgraceful 
onduct of white men _ breaking 
‘omises and usurping Indian 
nds. Instead of having a peaceful 
Ik, he was ordered taken to the 
1ardhouse—and_ bayonetted to 
sath for “resisting.” Now the fort’s 
rmer headquarters building is a 
useum dealing with the post’s his- 
ry and the life of the Plains In- 
‘ans—a far cry from the philosophy 
iat killing Indians was akin to get- 
ng rid of “varmints.” 
Frontier times are kept alive in 
earby states, too. At Deadwood, 
_D., summer productions of The 
rial of Jack McCall for the Mur- 
2r of Wild Bill Hickok recall the 
pld rush days of ’76 when Wild 
ill, himself no angel, played his 
st poker hand. At Coffeyville, 
an., the nefarious Dalton Boys, 
ho “specialized in robbing banks, 
e remembered at the Dalton De- 
inders Memorial Museum. The 
jst time they tried it, a half-hour’s 
hn battle brought down eight peo- 
le, including four of the bandits, 
ad recovered $25,000 loot. You can 


sok at mementoes of the event in” 


1¢ museum. And at St. Joseph, Mo., 
e memory of another desperado 
ves on at the Jesse James House. It 
jas here that one of the bandit’s 
amer henchmen, Bob Ford, put 
1e fatal bullet through mild-man- 
ered “Mr. Howard” and—as the 
allad goes—“put poor Jesse in his 
save.” Ford and his brother were 
‘ntenced to be hanged for the deed, 
espite a $10,000 reward for James, 
t got off with a pardon. 
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Down in Texas, the little town of 
Goliad on the San Antonio River 
was the scene of a war crime that 
crystallized Texan action in the 
fight to gain independence from 
Mexico. With many massacres, the 
element of criminality often de- 
pends on what side of the incident 
the viewer is. However, in this case, 
there was no military, moral or 
other justification for the ruthless 
slaughtering of 350 Texans who had 
surrendered under promises of be- 
ing treated as war prisoners. A mon- 
ument and the original chapel of 
the old La Bahia presidio where 
they fought remind visitors that 
even in war, murder is wrong—as 
the Mexicans learned when they 
met final defeat at San Jacinto a 
month later. 

The forces of right and wrong 
clashed a lot on America’s frontiers. 
Up in Skagway, Alaska—which re- 
tains much of its Yukon gold rush 
days appearance—one of the lusty 
lawbreakers was “Soapy’’ Smith. He 
was a big wheel until he tangled 
with Frank Reid who represented 
law-abiding citizens. You can still 
see the place where they shot it out— 
fatally wounding each other. 

That old western movie chestnut 
about the crooked frontier sheriff 


, really happened. One of the original 


variations on the theme was Henry 
Plummer who was sheriff at Ban- 
nack, Mont., as well as leader of a 
gang of road agents. The Vigilantes, 
formed at Virginia City, finally 
strung him up in 1864 after a year 
of Plummer-led plundering. You 
can inspect reminders of the men 
and deeds in places like- Bannack 
State Monument, west of Dillon, 
and at atmospheric Virginia City 
where many of the old-time struc- 
tures have been faithfully restored. 

More weather-beaten is Tomb- 
stone, Ariz., another prototype for 
western fiction tales. The old town 
certainly was bullety and bloody in 
the ’80s—and the celebrated gun 
fight at the OK Corral between the 
Earps and Clantons has become one 
of the most talked-about events of 
the Old West. It summed up an era 
when hard feelings sometimes took 
the place of reason and law. Though 
the law was theoretically on the side 
of the Earps, it’s still possible to get 
a ready-made argument in Tomb- 
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America’s only overnight luxury 
river steamer, Air-Conditioned 
for your comfort! 


There’s fun, adventure ... and old-fashioned 
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NEW ORLEANS! 


Spring Cruises... 20 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY MABELE R. PITRA 


UCKED AWAY on the island of Mallorca is the village of Petra. The 
"Deaiitornis Missions’ founder, Padre Junipero Serra, a Franciscan 

monk, was born in Petra on November 23, 1713. Anyone having visited 
the Golden State has seen at least one of the famous chain of missions. 

From Palma the capital city a lilliputian train travels into the interior 
to Petra, a distance of one hour and 30 minutes. It carries two classes—first 
and third. Even for the most economically minded American traveler, only 
first class is bearable. This roundtrip railroad fare approximates $1.00. The 
road bed is rough and the tiny almond shell-burning locomotive careens 
at an alarming rate. The engine’s smokestack leaves a blazing trail of sput- 
tering, fizzling sparks along its right-of-way. 

Petra is a mountain village with an economy seemingly untouched by the 
tourist trade which flourishes at Palma. No visible signposts point out the 
birthplace of its illustrious son, Padre Serra. 

One must ask for the house of Senor Miguel Rames Moragues, custodian 
of the Serra relics. Senor Moragues’ English is limited to the use of nouns 
but it is sufficient. Gestures are international if one does not speak Spanish. 

Senor Moragues pridefully showed his guest book to which I added my 
name. It had been six weeks since the last entry. 

From his house the Senor led the way through a labyrinth of sleepy streets. 
Finally, he unlocked a heavy wood door greyed by age to an humble, white- 
washed adobe building. We climbed crude, steep steps to the loft where the 
only bedroom of the house was walled off from the storage area. Here Padre 
Serra was born. Senor Moragues told me there are many Serras still in the 
village today. From the kitchen doorway is a patch of garden surrounded by 
a high wall. An outdoor, domed, bread oven occupies one corner of it. 

A new structure has been erected next to Padre Serra’s first home. This 
will house, eventually, a museum paid for entirely with voluntary, private 
contributions from American citizens. 

With a kind neighbor’s permission we made a short cut through her house, 
her garden, and her stable to the nearby church. In this church school Padre 
Serra received his earliest education. Inside the church the side chapels read 
like a California road map. Here, as in the little Junipero Serra’s day, stand 
statues of the Saints Ventura, Francisco, San Juan Bautista, Santa Barbara, 
and others. 

A short walk again past the sun-baked houses and we entered another 
church. Its pastor was supervising some cleaning women dusting the altars 
and chandeliers. After I was introduced as a visitor from America the priest 
led us to the sacristy and unlocked a large cupboard. He removed a massive 
old book to disclose the baptismal entry of one Junipero Serra, November 
Boks LS. 

Senor Moragues is a proud scholar. When you visit Petra and meet him 
do not offer to pay for his services as guide. Hand him instead, a small sum 
of money and tell him it is to be added to the fund to continue the work of 
restoration. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members of the National 
Travel Club about your favorite place, type out, double-spaced, some 400- 
500 words and send it to Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to the subscribers whose material 
is used. 
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CRIME 


stone regarding which side was 
right. Better just look at the now- 
somnolent corral, Boothill and 
other faded landmarks. 

You could probably get an argue 
ment out in California, too, if you 
mention the following episode to 
the wrong person. Because, you see, 
some people don’t think it was a 
crime. But go to Sacramento and 
visit the excellent reconstruction of 
Sutter’s Fort. Pause and think re 
flectively back to the gold rush of 
1849. There lived John A. Sutter, a 
Swiss immigrant who had _ succes 
sively carved out a domain in the 
wilderness. Within three years after 
gold was discovered on his property 
at Coloma, the gold-maddened mob 
had destroyed his grain, stolen his 
stock, tools, wagons and provisions, 
pre-empted his land and run him 
out of the country to die practically 
penniless in the East. Manifest 
Destiny had had its due—and moral- 
ly John Sutter was murdered just as 
sure as if they had shot him. 

Some folks, too, still argue that 
Billy the Kid, a two-bit, overrated 
gunslinger, was really a hero. In 
Lincoln, N. M.—in the heart of the 
Lincoln County Cattle War of 
1877-78 region—an annual pageant 
commemorates his noted esca 
from the local courthouse. A sta 
hole in the building’s staircase wall 
vivifies how he shot his way to free- 
dom, and other relics around town 
help to keep alive the “romance” 
of the Kid’s story. | 

Sometimes, too, it’s a crime why 
men die—and' the death of Capt 
James Cook, the British explorel 
who discovered Hawaii, is a case in 
point. In 1779, he anchored in 
Kealakekua Bay on the Big Island 
of Hawaii. Here he and his men 
made the mistake of cutting up 4a 
temple fence and wooden images 
for firewood. The natives erred by 
stealing the cutter of the Discovery 
In the fight that followed, Cook an 
seventeen natives were killed. 

Until there is more charity ané 
less greed, more love and less hate 
crimes will provide magnets fo 
tourists. And well they should. Fo: 
someday, perhaps, the very weigh 
of their number will impress itsel 
upon man’s conscience. @ 
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here’s how to find a good doctor 


when traveling takes you far 


from your favorite m.d. 


Barbados visitors chatting 
with policeman may be 
taking first step toward 

finding a physician, 


AVEL WELL 


BY DR. COLTER RULE, author of A Traveler's Guide to Good Health 


HE WISE traveler isn’t a hypo- _ get all the information you need 
chondriac but knowledge of out of a book. And, of course, the 


how to go about finding a doc- problem is even more difficult for 
tor is an item he has in his travel the traveler going from place to 
lore. Some travelers seem to feel place and often facing a language 


that, like automobiles and TV sets, barrier. Quite obviously you should 
good doctors are readily available not refuse to travel because of this 
if you have a full pocketbook and __ problem although some people un- 


a telephone directory. It simply  doubtedly do. It isn’t as bad as all 
isn’t so, not even in the United that. 
States, and it certainly isn’t so out- In the larger cities of Europe 


side the U. S. Good doctors may and the Western Hemisphere, doc- 
well be available, yes, but finding tors are not only plentiful but their 
them without a thoughtful plan of _ training and competence is compar- 
investigation is to leave too much able to that of doctors in the United 


to chance when traveling. States. Furthermore, many if not 

Selecting a doctor even in the — most doctors speak English. This is 

United States, where medical stand- understandable. For the past 40 

, ards are the highest in the world, — years the United States has been 


is not an easy task. You just can’t the leader of scientific medicine and 
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A Complete Guide 


for 


Driving In Europe 


POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN 
MOTORING MANUAL 


—lInformative, 140 pages, on 
motoring in Europe. Trip Prep- 
aration & Maps. Data on 15 
Motels; Hotels; 
Restaurants; Nite Spots; Cur- 


countries; 


rency Conversions; Climates; 
Shopping; Kilometer Charts; 
Road & Route Data. 


FALCON PUBLISHERS, INC. 


48 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Enclosed, find §.................... for 
sieeeent EUROPEAN MOTORING 


MANUAL Booklets @ $1.50 ea. 


Name 


ENG Vie a Oe eee 
Aharon eS Se Zone 


State. 
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doctors of other countries have 
looked to America. The result is 
that if a physician from abroad 


speaks one additional language it 


will usually be English. And since 
important scientific journals are 
printed in English, he will often 
read English even if he does not 
speak it. 

It is good for travelers to remem- 
ber that doctors are a function of 
culture and material advancement. 
You can depend on it—while there 
is one there is also the other. It does 
not follow, however, that if you are 
off the beaten track no medical fa- 
cilities are available. Missionary 
hospitals, and hospitals of indus- 
trial or military installations, are 
often located away from big cities. 


Getting Sources 


Add these two rules of thumb to 
your travel lore. First, know how 
to go about getting sources of re- 
liable information about medical 
facilities. Second, don’t wait until 
you are ill before you inquire about 
them. As for the first, usually your 
sole question is, “Where can I find 
a good general physician who speaks 
English?” If this question is directed 
to an informed friend or acquain- 
tance who knows the area, your 
problem may be solved right there. 
This is so seldom the case, though, 
that we'll go on immediately to 
other sources of information. These 
are listed below: 

Institutions having to do with 
travelers: The American Embassy 
or Consulate; Travelers Aid; Travel 
information services, government or 
private; Travel agencies; Experi- 
enced tour directors; Managers of 
large hotels; Red Cross; Police. 

Medical Institutions or members 
of such institutions: Local medical 
society; Hospitals; Clinics. 

Professional Medical Societies: 
International College of Surgeons; 
International College of Physicians; 
American College of Physicians, lo- 
cal affiliate; American College of 
Surgeons, local affiliate; American 
College of Chest Physicians, local 
affiliate. 


Institutions having to do wi 
American Business or culture 
Banks; Steamship or airline repre 
sentatives; Manufacturing or dis 
tributing units of American bus! 
ness concerns; Churches; Missions 
Armed forces installations.- ¢ 


These listings are by no mean 


“definitive, but it should get acros 


the point that many sources of i 
formation exist if you are resoure 
ful. 

About our second rule—don 
wait until you are sick to find 
doctor. This is important for a 
travelers but particularly those wht 
have a known ailment, for thos 
traveling with children, and fo 
those conducting tours. As we men 
tioned before, there are doctor 
good doctors, throughout the civ 
lized world. Unless you’re on to 
of Everest or off in the African bus 
or someplace like that, good d 
tors are about. Knowing who th 
are is the problem. The questio 
“Do you have a good doctor ne 
bye” should be as much of t 
traveler's lingo as questions abo 
restaurants or sightseeing opp 
tunities. In most instances, if thi 
source is reliable, this question i 
enough. You have established ; 
landfall. If the situation permits 
you can ask if he speaks English am 
where he was trained. Jot down hi 
name, address, phone number—yot 
may need it quite unexpectedly 
The traveler who has an up-to-dat 
address list of well-trained English 
speaking physicians for every sto 
on his itinerary has a valuable 7 


junct to a worry-free journey. ~ 


Calling Home 


In the event of unexpected illness 
even when good medical care ha 
been obtained, the traveler migh 
well consider putting a call in fo 
his own doctor in the United States 
Such a phone call will cost less that 
what the traveler spends in a da 
ahd it might be of ‘considerabl 


‘help. At the very least it will offe 


some peace of mind. No physiciai 
you retain will resent this and i 
may be of considerable help to him 
This, of course, is why with an 
serious illness it is particularly im 
portant to try to get an English 
speaking physician. 
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WAS our intention to write a 
book sufficiently useful in de- 
tailed information that the 


his or her travels in the Carib- 
ean. But we also set as a prime ob- 
pctive a reasonably sized book that 
ould pack and carry well. Thus we 
tt our own limitations on space. 
Ve have attempted to give terse de- 
friptions and quick summations 
jith every effort to remove any ver- 
osity, fitting complete information 
nm all the islands into a compact 
ook.” 


\ 
| 
| 
1 
i 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19,N. Y. 


es _, outstanding—or 
ader would naturally take it along — 


travel book selection 


Thus speaketh John Wilhelm in 
the preface to his new Gurde to the 
Caribbean Islands (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York; 274 pages; 
maps; index), and for fast readers 
who want an opinion right off the 
bat, let’s say immediately that he 
and the large number of on-the-spot 
correspondents that contributed in- 
formation to this book have won the 
old ball game, run the three-minute 
mile, swum the English Channel 
and generally succeeded on all 
counts. But there is more to the 
book than completeness, compact- 
ness and travelability. 

For one thing, Wilhelm has come 
up with a new concept, dividing all 
travelers into ten groups and sug- 
gesting which of the scores of Carib- 
bean islands each might enjoy. Ac- 
cording to which group you are in, 
Wilhelm may advise you to go to 
Haiti—where the French-derived 
food along with scenery and art are 
to Jamaica for 
swank hotels and cafe society com- 
panions, or perhaps to the Virgin 
Islands for top shopping and a 
strenuous night life. 

Somewhere in these ten descrip- 
tive classifications you are bound to 
find, cross-referenced to the island- 
by-island chapters, a verbal picture 
of what you want in the Garibbean. 
Wilhelm has considered both the 
affluent and budget-conscious, the 
sports-‘minded and chaise-longue 


_) Please send me Guide to the Caribbean Islands at the special Club 
membership price of $3.40 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 
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Yew Caribbean Guide Classitfies Travelers by Taste 


loafers and he has not only found 
select sites for every taste but come 
up with a few surprises in addition. 
As an example, if you’d like to re- 
lax from pressures for a few months 
on an undiscovered isle, you fit in 
category number nine: 

“9. You are anxious to get away 
from it all and will live on a shoe- 
string if you must. The sad truth is 
that there aren’t any very cheap 
places in the Caribbean unless you 
choose to go completely native, and 
you probably have no idea what 
that means... your best bet for in- 
expensive living is the relatively 
populated and somewhat developed 
islands such as Puerto Rico, Cuba 
or Jamaica, where by hunting you 
can find rooms to rent at something 
like bargain rates. We would sug- 
gest going to San Juan or Kingston 
(hardly Havana at this writing) , to 
one of the hotels recommended in 
our chapters on those places, and 
from that base look for inexpensive 
quarters. They can be found.” 

In its central section, the Guide 
to the Caribbean Islands contains 
complete information on hotels, res- 
taurants, night clubs and_ shops 
(with prices given throughout) , 
plus chapters on the political, cul- 
tural and economic situation of the 
Caribbean. There are fifteen maps, 
drawn especially for the tourist, lo- 
cating towns and hotels on each 
island, and inset maps of the down- 
town and beach areas for many 
isles. It’s a busy, up-to-the-minute 
book that outdates most any other 
guide to the Caribbean we can think 
of. —K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon at left and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 
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HE FAMED old Leicestershire 
ioe Rothley Temple at 
Rothley near Leicester, Eng- 
land, was opened to the public as 
the Rothley Court Hotel late last 
year. Rothley Court held the right 
to hold court for its tenants until 
as late as 1920 and anyone purchas- 
ing property in any of the villages 
of Rothley Soke had to pay a fee to 
the lord of the manor of Rothley. 
The Rothley Court Hotel is five 
miles from Leicester and only a 
quarter mile from the Leicester / 
Loughborough Road. Most of the 
hotel is in the Elizabethan style. 
The Early English Temple with 
perpendicular alterations remains 
intact. The hotel has nineteen bed- 


rooms, a restaurant, two bars and 
facilities for conferences and ban- 
quets. There is a garden bordered 
by Rothley Brook, and the park in 
which the hotel is located is adjacent 
to Rothley Park Golf Club. 
Rothley Temple was originally 
granted to the Knights Templars by 
Henry III in 1231. In 1312 the pre- 


*ceptory became the property of the 


Knights Hospitallers who held it 
until the dissolution of the orders 
in 1540. The buildings were con- 
verted into a manor house by 
Thomas Babington. This great 
family lived at Rothley Temple for 
over 300 years, Babingtons being 
Members of Parliament and High 
Sheriffs. 


Suburban Hotel Will Cater to Polo Players 
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The Drake Oakbrook suburban ho- 
tel in Oakbrook, Ill., is slated to 
open in spring 1962 with 153 units 
including executive cottages — for 
yearly rental plus two dining rooms, 
dining terrace, bar and three meet- 
ing rooms. Extensive recreational 
facilities, including those for polo, 
are planned for the inn. 


ODDS & INNS 


Hotel, scheduled to open at, 

Voss May | with 60 beds and | 

a special restaurant with interiors in } 
typical ancient Norse style for late 
ter-day Vikings. . . . Kronen Hotel 
at LiNehammer in Norway will fol-} 
low with June | opening, have 100 | 
beds, lounges, restaurant, cafeteria. | 
. Recently-opened Terrace Wing) 

of Puerto Rico’s Dorado Beach Ho- | 
tel has 28 air-conditioned rooms, all } 
with private balconies. Another} 
twelve rooms are shortly to go up,: 
bringing the inn’s total facilities to} 
188. . . . “Hotel of homes” newly | 
christened by Port St. Lucie, Fla.,} 
Country Club, offers 200 fully” 
equipped, air-conditioned houses | 
next to an eighteen-hole golf course 
and large yacht marina, with maid} 
service, lawn maintenance and baby 
sitters < among the services at weekly 
rentals ranging from $75.00 to $175, | 
depending on the season and size of 
house. Vacationers have a choice of 
four basic floor plans with one to) 
three bedrooms, and a dozen differ- 
ent exteriors. . . . Hilton acquired) 
his first South American hotel early | 
in January when the Carrera Hotel 
in Santiago, Chile, became the Car- 
rera Hilton. The inn is located in) 
the center of Santiago facing Plaza’ 
Constitucion, has 400 guest rooms 
in seventeen stories and boasts a | 
rooftop swimming pool and solari-| 
um... . Closed for a year and a half) 
for enlargement, the posh hotel 
Beatus, on Lake Thun some sixll 
miles from Interlaken in Switzer-) 
land, will reopen May 4 with 120) 
beds. Most rooms overlook the lake 
where there is a private beach and 
yacht harbor. . . . The New Caribee | 
near Bridgetown on the south coast | 
of Barbados has 53 rooms—includ- 
ing 38 with private balconies—its 
own beach, a partially-shaded roof 
deck, cocktail lounge and a dining 
room that overhangs the sea and has 
an all-glass wall. Daily rates through > 
April 15 will be $14.00 to $18.00 
single, $22.00 to $26.00 double, and 
$10.00 for an additional person in a 
double room. . . . International Ho- 
tels Co., which means Pan Am, plans 
a 500-room hotel for Frankfurt, 
Germany, to be completed by 1963. 


NS. newest will be the Jarl 
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3 Guides That Tell You the Whole Story of 


HOW TO TRAVEL BY FREIGHTER 


1 The World’s Most Complete Guide 
= To the World’s Passenger-Carrying Freighters 


_ Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
orgotten cruise to Rio. and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or along 
e St Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact trips to almost everywhere 
e) within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food and\plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be 
ours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, un- 
rowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week 
acations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere: Name the port and the 
ances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is 
‘ne book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly 
escribes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the 
orld swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say ‘““To learn how to travel 
or as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition includes practically 
every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, 
etc. There’s a whole section called ‘“‘How to See the World at Low Cost,’’ 
plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you 
er thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Norman Ford’s Selection of 
= The Best Freighters in All The World 


NHAT DO YOU WANT WHEN 
OU TRAVEL BY FREIGHTER? 


) A real buy ina short trip? 

) Ora longer journey via many exciting ports? 

Would you like to “island hop” around the Caribbean or the South Seas 
or to explore the Mediterranean? Would you like to wander ashore at half 
| a dozen West Indian islands or at Tahiti or Bali or at the enchanted Spice 
| Islands of the East? ee 

Would you like an exciting winter cruise at perhaps half of cruise liner fares? 
} Or a journey completely around South America? Or to all corners of the 
| Orient? Or would you ‘like to know how you can actually find a good, 
| recommendable round the world combination of services for as little as $753? 
Ask any traveler who’s gone by freighter, and he’ll tell you there simply is 
othing else to compare with this informal, lower cost way of seeing the world. 

And for real yalue in freighter travel, Norman Ford, America’s top travel 

kpert, picks out for you in his big book Today’s Best Buys in Freighter Travel 
ist those freighter trips which top all the others for comfort, good food, low 
pst, and the like. 
Today's Best Buys in Freighter Travel is a book of well over 85,000 words, 
aAmmed with facts about the ships, their ports, prices, etc. Because it names 
‘ames, tells which are the world’s outstanding freighter trips, it’s your buyer’s 
ide to getting your money’s worth whenever you travel. 

Remember, freighter travel is a real discovery, and it can save you real 
oney. Wherever the world might be calling you—Europe, the Mediterranean, 
outh America, the Orient, or elsewhere—get the real help of Today's Best 
juys in Freighter Travel. Send for your copy now—yours for only $2, a very 
Inall sum for the whole new world this book will open to you. 


Your Guide To Life ; 
w Aboard Your Freighter 


REIGHTER DAYS > 


Freighter Days tells you everything you want to know about your life on a 
eighter, from the moment you cross the gangplank to your last day on board, 
hen you’re wondering how much to tip and who gets a tip. 

You learn who does what on the ship, what the ship’s flags are saying, what 
¢ bells mean, etc. Freighter Days details the preparations to make to get the 
ost fun from your trip, and it describes everything from dozens of ways to 

nd your days aboard the ship to such marine lore as what might be the names 
Ratios huge birds who fly above the ship when far out to sea, how to win the 
i for the daily run, and enough other facts to make you an ‘“‘Old Salt.”’ 
So don’t even think of boarding your ship without Freighter Days, the guide 
kd tells you how to travel by freighter. Many, many drawings, yet it costs 
daly $1. 


ALL 3 FREIGHTER BOOKS ABOVE FOR $3 
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HOW TO GET BY IN MEXICO 


Listen for less than an hour 


—do it a dozen times or so— 
and then speak the 700 words that lift you 
over the language barrier in Mexico, 
Spain, Cuba, and most of South America 


Announcing Harian’s new 12-inch long playing record 
THE 700 WORDS YOU NEED MOST IN SPANISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


with 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder 


These are the words to help you at the hotel, when shopping, on 
the train etc. Whether you want to ask the price, say “Thanks,” 
comment on the weather, send away your laundry, or make your- 
self understood as you wander around, Harian’s 33 R.P.M. long 
playing record really helps you get what you want. 

Psychologists say that if you listen to foreign words a dozen 
times or so, you've learned them “for keeps.’’ So this is the fast, 
easy way to learn the important words you need to get by in any 
Spanish-speaking country. 

When you listen to this record, you hear the words in both 
English and Spanish. You know what the words mean, you 
recognize them when you hear them, and you know how to pro- 
nounce them. The accompanying 32-page vest-pocket size word 
reminder familiarizes you with these words still more. You 
recognize them when you see them in print, you know what they 
mean, and because this word reminder is so convenient to carry, 
you'll take it wherever you go to refresh your memory and always 
know what to say and how to say it. 

A 12-inch record gives you almost twice as many words as 
would a 10-inch record. If you know what 10-inch language 
records sell for, you’d think $5.95 a reasonable price for Harian’s 
12-inch record and word reminder. But Harian’s “The 700 Words 
You Need Most in Spanish Speaking Countries” plus the word 
reminder costs only $2.95. 

When $2.95 can make such a great difference in how you enjoy 
your trip in Spanish speaking countries, it’s not worth while try- 
ing to get along without this record and word reminder. So send 
for yours today. 


HOW TO GET BY IN FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY 


Three similar 12-inch 33 R.P.M. long-playing records, each 
with 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder: 
The 700 Words you need most in France. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 
The 700 Words you need most in Germany. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 
The 700 Words you need most in Italy. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 


SPECIAL OFFER: all 4 records (plus word reminders) for $10 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 8 Baron St., B 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $............2..... (cash, check or money order). Please send me 

the books and records checked below. You will refund my money if I am 

not satisfied. 

00 Travel Routes Around the World—the world’s most complete guide 
to the world’s passenger-carrying freighters. $1. 

00 Today’s Best Buys in Freighter Travel—Norman Ford’s selection of 
the world’s best passenger-carrying freighters. $2. 

O Freighter Days—your life aboard your freighter. $1. 
(0 SPECIAL OFFER: All 3 books above for $3. 


RECORDS PLUS WORD REMINDERS 
0 The 700 words you need most in Spanish-speaking Countries (Mexico, 
Cuba, Spain, and most of South America). $2.95. 
(1 The 700 words you need most in France. $2.95. 
(J The 700 words you need most in Germany. $2.95. 
LJ The 700 words you need most in Italy. $2.95. 


(0 SPECIAL OFFER: All 4 records above 


for $10. 
(J SPECIAL OFFER: All books, records and word reminders above 
for $12.95. 


(plus word reminders) 
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BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


traffic tunnel. It replaces a traf- 

fic-clogging swing-span over the 
‘New River in Fort Lauderdale, just 
north of Miami on U. S. Highway 
One. It’s toll-free. . . . Fort Myers, 
in Lee County halfway between 
Miami and Tampa on Tamiami 
Trail, will open the annual Edi- 
son Pageant of Life on Feb. 11. 
The event, a tribute to Thomas 
Alva Edison who had a home and 
laboratory in Fort Myers, closes on 
Feb. 18. Edison was attracted to the 
area in 1884 by its clumps of bam- 
boo, the fibers of which he was using 
in his experiments to improve the 
incandescent lamp. Edison’s home 
and work room are now maintained 
as museums, with a modest admis- 
sion fee paying their upkeep... . 
The Latin revue is the thing after 
dark in Miami this winter—with the 
Fontainebleau, Versailles and Sax- 
ony hotels featuring the cha-cha-cha 
divertissements. Fontainebleau is 


| ets has its first vehicular 


UE MOTEL RESORT 
MANAGERS 


Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 

mM with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 
ment assistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “Resort-Motel Opportunities’ booklet Write- Dept. TB 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano,Los Angeles 5 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES i 


LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 
. ENJOY 6 idyllic days 
on adventurous journey thru 


For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 


Aboard=) the .-''Lazy natural, unspoiled tropical 
Bet cctiwitta Fla., including air boat and 
Shanty Boat swamp buggy jaunts... 


Geniiestine. ONLY $125.50 covers all. 
P. O. Box 1628V, Ft. Myers, Fla. “Our 10th Year” 
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augmenting its revue with stars of 
the Sinatra-Sammy Davis caliber... . 
Eden Roc, next door to the Fon- 
tainebleau, basking in the warm 
glow of its relocated cabana club, 
is also booking some warm talent 
for its Cafe Pompeii. Johnny 
Mathis led off and Harry Belafonte 
and Joe E. Lewis follow during 
Feb. . . . Deauville Hotel line-up— 
all one-week bills—are Sophie Tuck- 
er, Feb. 2; Mickey Rooney, Feb. 9; 
Ray Bolger, and the Ritz Brothers, 
Feb. 28... . Miami drama fare for 
February will include Marry-Go- 
Round at the Coconut Grove Play- 
house, Jan. 24-Feb. 5, and the Mau- 
rice Valency adaptation of Fried- 
rich Duerrenmatt’s The Visit, at 
University of Miami Ring, Feb. 23 
to March 4... . Royal Poinciana 
Playhouse in Palm Beach is off 
on another season with Helen 


_ Hayes in the lead-off spot... . 


Palm Beach’s Society of the Four 
Arts lectures include Bennett Cerf 
on “Books Are Here to Stay?” on 
Feb. 7 and Vincent Price on “Gau- 
gin, Paradise Lost or Found,” on 
Feb. 21. . .. Hollywood area boasts 
of “twenty miles of golf fairways.” 
Seven links in the area making up 
that total are the Diplomat, Holly- 
wood Beach, Orange Brook, Sunset, 
Stirling, Cooper Colony and Dania. 

. If you have shotgun and will 
travel to Florida you can exercise 
it at Trail Glades Range on the 
Tamiami Trail west of Miami 
where skeet and trap shooting facil- 
ities are available. .. . South Flori- 
da is a Jast frontier of the old- 
fashioned train whistle. It is heard 
on weekends and holidays on the 
Gold Coast Special which runs a 
four-mile closed circuit course un- 


tion, It weighs 285,000 pounds anc 


ay. 


aie 


der the auspices of the Miami H 

torical Society out of the Universi 
ty of Miami campus. Train consist; 
of oil-burning engine (not a Diesel) 
a natty caboose and two passengei 
cars. In addition, the line boasts 0 
a Presidential private car that re 
mains permanently at the main sta! 


is too heavy for Engine 153. It wa 
used during the administrations i 
Roosevelt and Truman. . Lib 
erace’s due for several February 
dates in Miami and St. Petersburg 
Shower of Stars hotels in Miam) 
Beach—Delano, DiLido, Sea Gull 
Shelborne, Shore Club and Carib 
bean—will jointly sponsor him o} 
Feb. 6... . Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo wertorine at Miami Beac 
Auditorium Feb. 9 and 10... . | 
University of Miami Symphony Of| 
chestra guest stars for February will 
be Cellist Raya Garbousova, rel 
5-6; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 26-27. . 
Opera Guild presents Martha 4 
Miami Beach Auditorium on Feb; 
D2 ates NCCE ear near Palm 
Beach, has a new “mountain” 
that doesn’t show on maps. It is a 
35-foot- high peak on AIA, the “high: 
est point” on the coast between 
Charleston, S. C. and Key West. I 
is scaled by a stairway salvaged from 
the former mansion of the railroad: 
industrialist Stotesbury’s in Pal 
Beach. . . . Frances Langford, whe 
once appeared in movies featuring 
idyllic tropical hideaways, has one 
of her own on 200 acres she has 
owned for many years near Jensen 
Beach on the St. Lucie River. Fran: 
ces is now Mrs. Ralph Evinrude, 
wife of the outboard motor tycoon, 
.. . Horse-racing has shifted to the 
flesh course, and two $100,000 
stake races are scheduled at Hialeah 
during February... . Captain Mike 
Burke has made his boyhood 
dream blossom into a profitable 
business. He has acquired the 
Yankee, a 96-foot brigantine, and 
will put it in service with the 151 
foot staysail schooner Polynesia 
carrying adventurous tourists ou 
of Miami. The Polynesia carries u 
to 40 passengers on ten-day tri 
through the Caribbean for $175 t 
$250. The Yankee will carry 
passengers out of Miami on a 
eighteen-month cruise around t 
world. 


ee 
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CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 


_ arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 


development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection .of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive: and to establish 
a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Civil War Pageantry 
Ojinerce’ launched on January 8, 


America’s Civil War Centennial 
will bring extra treats to travelers 
all over the U.S. for five years. According 
to the Centennial Commission, more than 
6,500 special events will take place: battle 
re-enactments, pageants, commemoration 


‘services and other activities. 


Through all these events will be 
threaded the theme of unity. So torn asun- 
der by the violent upheaval of the Civil 
War, America has nonetheless emerged 
in solidarity. Quibbles there are, and 
name-calling disagreements, as in any 
large family, but Americans north and 
unbreakable unity. Just as all segments 
were welded together by the bomb blasts 
of 1941’s December 7, U.S. citizens stand 
arm in arm to protect today’s peace. And 
our five-year Civil War Centennial itself 
marks our confidence in being able to 
honor the dead on both sides, in acknowl- 
edging, without rancor, the tragic di- 
vision that once so embittered men but 


from which emerged our unique na- 
tional strength. 

With past furies faded, we can now 
look with pride, North to South and 
South to North, on the battlefields and 
memorial sites where American bravery 
was so courageously revealed. In com- 
memoration, we can now enjoy the balls, 
parades and fireworks of the light-hearted 
Centennial celebrations, but thoughtful 
travelers, enthralled by battle re-enact- 
ments or other observances, will treasure 
viewing not just the hilarity but the his- 
toric locales where hard-fought defeats 
nonetheless: became victory for us all. @ 


A 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


(ON NS 


ADDRESS ; 


CITY. 


payee Same ie 
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Name of 
Nominating Member: 


INI eect eee eee ee 


ADDRESS. 


Membership No 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


T’s NoT always necessary to go far for pictures. Some- 
times they come to you. The way they’re building 
modern hotels these days, you hardly have to leave 

the room. From the balcony you may see something like 
Photo 1. This is a view of some landscaping and a dis- 
tant wing of the hotel—but not enough to waste film on. 
So we try another camera angle. As you lower the cam- 
era, the balcony railing enters the scene, and adds a 
feeling of third dimensional space. Photo 2 allows your 
eye to take in the railing, the swimming pool, the trees 
and-the distant building. Something has been added. 
This is better than the first snapshot. As guests begin to 
arrive, people are added, and the scene begins to look 
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like Photo 3—more like something to take home. Th 
railing pleasantly frames the lower margin of the pi 
ture. A variety of effects are available without movin 
more than a few inches in any direction. 

Photo 4 illustrates one of the results of shootin 
through the railing. We lower the camera‘and look fc 
new angles. All shooting does not have to be done at ey 
level. The habit of taking everything from a point fiv 
or six feet above the ground can be monotonous. For 
worm’s-eye view, a reflex camera can rest on the groun 
This furnishes steady support as you look down into th 
viewfinder. Take your time when positioning peop! 
and other parts of the scene. Put each detail in place « 
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Play All the Angles to Avoid Monotony in, Your Vacation Snapshot Photography! 


if you are painting a canvas—then click the shutter. 
_ These snapshots all were taken from one spot, on 
one roll of film, within a few minutes. The place—the 
Catamaran Motor Hotel in San Diego, Calif., on Mis- 
sion Bay. Whether you are on the first or second floor, 
the rooms all have balconies which make handy shoot- 
ing platforms for picture taking. Most new hotels, it 
seems to me, now have balconies, and I am heartily in 
favor of them. 
_ Another of the new Polynesian-theme hotels is the 
Bahia. It also is on Mission Bay, where the water is alive 
with boats and with blue, green and red sails in the sun- 
set. The manager of these two hotels, being himself a 
camera fan, will loan you a Polaroid camera without 
charge. His theory is that the scenery is so attractive 
that no one should have to wait more than a few sec- 
onds after he snaps a picture to see the results. 
__ Wherever you are, the first step toward better pic- 
| tures is to take advantage of what you have. Study dif- 
ferent angles through the viewfinder and take test shots 
/as done here. After filming a scene with everyone in a 
fixed position, as in Photo 3, you next may want to add 
action. Round up your friends and put them to work— 
| whether walking, swimming, playing bridge or diving 
into the pool. Have them keep doing it continuously. 
Wind them up and let them forget about you. Then 
you can sit down at a pre-selected camera angle and 
‘watch the scene. It becomes a sort of cyclorama at work 
for you. The rest is easy. It’s just a matter of watchful 
waiting with your eye on the caméra viewfinder and 
your finger ready to squeeze the shutter at the right 
instant. 
| Ashutter speed of 1/50 or 1/100 second is fast enough 
to catch the motion of people walking or moving at a 
distance, as in Photo 3. If you decide to add a diver in 
mid-air, 1/200 second will catch him. Have the diver 
do it several. times. Watch him hit the board and be 
prepared to catch him at the peak of the dive. 

Photo 4 utilizes the porch railing as a picture frame— 
in fact, there are three picture frames in one. Each sec- 
tion could be enlarged separately. 

What about focus and exposure for this type of 
scene? Should the lens be set for the near or the dis- 
tant object? Should exposure be calculated for the dis- 
tant scene or the darker foreground? The basic rule is 
‘to set the lens for sharp focus on the most important 
area in the picture, namely the people. The same ap- 
‘plies to the question of exposure. Don’t worry if the 
foreground is not critically focused and exposed. Let 
| the lesser chips fall where they may. In some scenes, you 
|may want to make a compromise setting, but here I 
| would say concentrate entirely on the center of interest. 
| What about parallax? With a view camera, or single- 

lens reflex, there is no patallax because the viewing 
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lens and the taking lens is the same. With other types, 
the viewfinder may be above or to one side of the taking 
lens. With my twin-lens reflex (214 x 214) , the viewing 
lens is 134 inches above the taking lens. Knowing this, 
I can make allowance where necessary. I arrange the 
scene and then raise the camera 134 inches. This slight 
move can be enough to save the feet of a subject from - 
being cut off by the foreground. To see for yourself, 
aim your camera at a distant scene through a fore- 
ground window or railing. Watch the viewfinder as you 
move the camera. Note how a slight camera movement 
is enough to put the foreground over a distant tree or 
other object. The closer you are to the foreground rail- 
ing, the more critical it is. Beyond ten feet, the parallax 
problem ceases to be critical. As an added precaution, 
however, you can play safe by allowing a little extra 
area around people when you frame them in a context 
like Photo 4. 


Clicking With Color 


A new booklet, Clicking With Color (35c) is a com- 
pendium of information previously contained in three 
booklets. In 32 pages, printed in color, it covers the 
basics of making snapshots with Kodacolor, Koda- 
chrome, Ektachrome and High-Speed Ektachrome 
films. Also covered is how to use fill-in flash, how to 
make slide titles, how to make pictures tell a story, how 
to make closeups, the use of filters, information on 
processing and how to put on a slide show. 


Kodak Master Photoguide 


More advanced than the above booklet is the Master 
Photoguide ($1.75) , which now is out in a new and re- 
vised edition. It contains up-to-date information on 
film indexes, flash guide numbers, filters, copying data 
and exposures for unusual lighting conditions. A wheel- 
type exposure calculator takes the mystery out of mak- 
ing fill-in flash pictures with electronic flash. A remoy- 
able measuring tape, bound into the 35-page pocket 
book, simplifies closeup photography. The tape 
measures lens-to-subject distances, indicates which 
closeup lens to use and how to set the camera focusing 
scale. Two direct-reading exposure tables are provided 
for quick exposure computations when using lens ex- 
tension tubes or long bellows extensions. 

For 8mm fans, the Kodak Movie Photoguide ($1.75) 
includes dial computers, tables and concise text to pro- 
vide information on outdoor and indoor exposures, 
closeups, film and filter data, and field sizes and depths 
of many Kodak Cine lenses. Information is included 
for the new smaller reflector lamps used in movie 
lights. @ 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color Slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Forty-two exclusive slides of Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title and 
map slides. Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 221, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm COLOR 
SLIDES by Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors 
of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Castles, Famous 
Paintings. Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. Illus- 
trated Catalog 15¢ (deductible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Washing- 
ton Shrine. Rome, Vatican, Interiors of Roman 
Basilicas. Holy Land—complete coverage. Exclusive 
_ Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 84- 
page Illustrated Catalog "'TR'' 25¢ (deductible 
from first order). Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm—16mm color movies. Free catalog. Ex- 
clusive! Colorful scenic, travel, map, and comic 
title slides. Free lists. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER ... LOST CAMERA . . . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"T'', 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


KODACOLOR FILM developed and 8 prints—$2.69; 
12—$3.69. Kodachrome Film Eastman processed, 
slides mounted, 20—$1.75; 36—$2.90. Exceedingly 
high quality. Free Film Mailers. WILLARD PHOTO 
SERVICE, BOX 2553X, Cleveland, Ohio. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—finest quality; all West- 
ern Europe, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, Amer- 
ica, National Parks, 16 m/m, 8 m/m. For serious 
traveler photographers the best at reasonable 
prices. Minimum $25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, 
Box T664, The Silver City, Meriden, Connecticut, 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS—Wilderness trips—hiking 
or riding. Year around activities at moderate 
prices with experienced organization. Visit Cali- 
fornia Sierra Nevada, Arizona Havasu Canyon 
and Chiricahua Mountains, Carmel back country 
and Mexico. Couples, families, groups—many come 
alone, make lasting friends. For details Box 45, 
Berkeley 1, Calif. 
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FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND WORLD: 67 days, 
including Middle East, $2995. South Seas and Russia 
extensions. SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR, 3936 
STRANDWAY, SAN DIEGO 8, CALIFORNIA. 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES 


YANKEE'S SAILING 'ROUND-THE-WORLD 
AGAIN! 96-ft. brigantine departs July 1, 1961, on 
fifth voyage to South Pacific, the Orient, Africa, 
and ‘round-the-horn to South America, West Indies. 
Illustrated brochure on request. WINDJAMMER 
CRUISES, INC., P.O. Box 1051-TC, Miami Beach 
39, Fla. JE 2-3407. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL ADVENTURE CO-OP PLAN: 
By car. Any number of days—June 1 thru August 15. 
From $13 to $16 daily. Northern and Southern Itin- 
eraries. EUROPEAN ADVENTURE, Box 2, Laredo, 
Texas. ; 


CONFIDENTIAL GUIDE to Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Barcelona, many others. Bars, hotels, companion- 
ship, etc, Don't be a tourist! Be in the know! $2.00, 
Reagan, P.O. Box 2423, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMBA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


GRADUATE NURSE, EXPERIENCED IN FOREIGN 
TRAVEL, available to accompany tourist on Euro- 
pean or Around the World Tour. References ex- 
changed. Mrs. Edmund Young, 2008 Sweetbrier 
‘Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


RESORT MART 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


Display your slides as beautiful paintings in your 
home! Write for free demonstrator slide. Studio, 
Box 861, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 


CW-2 IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide mail-order business from home without 
capital; or travel abroad, Established world trader 
ships instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
T832, Los Angeles 24. 


| 
OVERSEAS POSITIONS—Complete, exclusive re-/ 
port—all occupations—Sixty countries. Only $1.00, | 
Money-back guarantee. Hill International Publi- | 
cations, P.O, Box 26-T, Massapequa Park, N. Y¥. 


TOTE BAG (CARRY ALL)—made of strong rubs | 
berized material in attractive Scotch plaid designs. | 
Ideal for beach use, shopping, school, gym; has) 
many other utility purposes. 16” x 12” x 6"; $2.95. | 
ALSO... | 


FUTURAMIC LIGHTER Beautifully designed mod- | 
ern lighter. As attractive and glamorous as a) 
modern lipstick case! Fully automatic, simply 
squeeze to light. Windproof, lights in any weather. | 
Gold color finish. 234” long. $1.50, ASTORIA | 
SUPPLY CO., 43-49 41st Street, Long Island 
City 4, New York. i 
MAPS—Any Florida City or County. 50 Cents ° 
each. Mailed postpaid. Dolph Map Co., 430. 
North Federal, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, | 
| 
USED HEARING AIDS from $40.00, State how long : 
deaf. Free list. 444 New York Bldg., St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. | 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE'', you can appreciate that 
more than 920,000 others will read it. lf you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resu/tful 
''MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words, 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance | . 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
fals..9 any articles or services herein adver- 
ised, 


""WE CAN NEVER PAY" 


A doctor from one of New York's voluntary 
hospitals, while visiting a small Canadian vil- 
lage, was asked to look at a youngster who 
had been in constant pain for several months, 
He, looked and the boy was immediately 
brought to New York for surgery. Eleven days 
after the operation, he walked without pain. 
A few months later, the hospital received a 
letter from the people of the village containing 
a check for $202. 


The letter said in part, "We realize we can 
never pay your hospital for all that you did for 
one of our children, but we thought this money 
might help you do the same thing for some 
other child somewhere.'' Send a check to 
United Hospital Fund, 3 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 22. 
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with American Armed Forces 
wherever they go 
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TRAVEL. DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


| 


SEATTLE MONORAIL SETTLED 
Century 21 Exposition 
has signed contracts with 
Swedish firm to erect 
mile-long, $4,200,000, 
twin-train monorail system 
between downtown Seattle, 
Exposition grounds. With 

2 trains of 4 cars each, 
monorail will carry up to 
8,000 passengers per hour 
when giant fair opens in 
April, 1962. Monorail will 
operate 16-20 ft. above 
Street level at 60-75 
m.p.-h. Supported by T- 
Shaped steel columns. Each 
train will straddle single 
concrete rail, moving un- 
der electric power on 
rubber tires. City of 
Seattle will have right to 
buy system at close of 
exposition. 


RIO GEARS FOR TOURIST JAM 
In preparation for 400th 
anniversary celebration 
of Rio de Janeiro in 1965, 
new 4-year plan for de- 
velopment of city's tour- 
ist facilities calls for 
construction of 4,000-seat 
beach-front auditoriun, 
addition of 2,000 deluxe 
hotel rooms, 3,000 more 
taxicabs plus installation 
of monorail system similar 
to that used at Disney- ~ 
land. 


ATLANTIC ADDS FINS, MENU 
American Export Lines' 
18,100-ton liner Atlantic 
has been drydocked through 
Feb. 15 for installation 
of anti-roll fin stabili- 
zers, new kosher kitchen. 

Vessel will resume NYC- 
Algeciras—Naples-Piraeus- 
Haifa monthly sailings 
with Feb. 15 departure. 
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3-JET BOEING WINGING IN 

Boeing's new 727 jet- 
liner will bow in 1963 
with 40 aircraft going to 
United Air Lines, another 
40 to Eastern Air Lines, 
for short-to-medium range 
service. Plane is powered 
by 3 turbofan jet engines 
at rear of fuselage, will 
operate from 5,000-ft. 
runways, speed 70-114 
passengers at 550-600 
m.p.h. 


NYC-PHILLY COPTERS URGED 
Helicopter-flying New 
York Airways has asked CAB 
for intercity route link- 

ing downtown sections of 
NYC with Philadelphia's 
new downtown heliport. 
Flights would require ap- 
proximately half hour, 
carry 25 passengers in 
Boeing Vertol 107 copters 
due to be delivered to 
line for service in April. 
One-way fare of about $12- 
$15 was estimated by line, 
which reasoned that busi- 
nessmen would be willing 
to pay large fare differ- 
ence over bus, rail travel 
for faster link. 


P.R. INN AIRLIFTS GUESTS 


Hotel Barranquitas in 
Puerto Rico's mountainous 
interior is now offering 
guests 20-min. helicopter 
airlift from San Juan. 
One-way fare, including 
baggage, is $15. Reserva- 
tions can be made at San 
Juan's Condado Beach Ho- 
tel. Barranquitas Hotel 
can also be reached by 
hour's drive from San 
Juan, features horseback 
riding, tennis, golf, 
practice course. 


PASSEL CAN ROAM CASTLE 
Set afloat in Jan. at 
Clydebank, Scotland, new 

53,000 ton Transvaal 
Castle for England-South 
Africa run will carry 740 
passengers in accommoda- 
tions ranging from deluxe 
suites to 4-berth cabins, 
with varied fares, but all 
passengers will have free 
use of ship's facilities. 
Crakt cise /60 ft. Longe 
will speed at 23% knots. 


HERTZ CUTS FLORIDA FEES 
New package rate offered 
by Hertz through April 15 
in Miami, Miami Beach, Ft. 
Lauderdale enables vaca- 
tioners to rent Rambler 
Americans or Studebaker 
Larks for as little as 
$24.95 per week with addi- 
tional days costing $3.57 
as against normal rental 
of $35 per week with $7 
per-day cost. Comparable 
savings are offered on 
larger autos. To take ad- 
vantage of package plan, 
vacationer must make his 
car reservation at same 
time he arranges for long- 
distance transportation, 
hotel accommodations 
through travel agent, air- 
line, railroad or hotel 
representative. 


FLORIDA FESTS FLIERS 
Golden Anniversary of 
Naval Aviation will be 
celebrated at Pensacola 
Naval Air Station June 
6-11 in conjunction with 
Pensacola, Fla., annual 
Fiesta of Five Flags. Pro- 
gram of 40 events includes 
queen contest, treasure 
hunt, balls, ski tourney, 
horse show, spearfishing 
rodeo, other activities. 
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L.A., LONDON NON-STOPPED 

BOAC will introduce non- 
stop Boeing 707 jetliner 
flights March 2 linking 
Los Angeles with London on 
twice-weekly basis. Runs 
will cover 5,443-mile span 
in 11 hours outbound, 14 
hours on return, with in- 
crease due to headwinds. 
Departures from both 
cities will be on Thurs/ 
Sats. Both frequency of 
hops, number of economy- 
class seats available will 
be increased during sum- 
mer peak. 


SOLOMON SUCCEEDS DAVID? 
New Israeli liner to be 
built in France was 
initially named King 
David, has now been tenta- 
tively retitled King 
Solomon. Vessel will fly 
Zim Israel colors, cost 
$15,000,000, weigh 23,000 
tons, carry 1,100 passen- 
gers at 21 knots, is due 
to enter NYC-Marseilles- 
Haifa run in June, 1963. 


BAGGAGE BOOST BELAYED 
Trans-Canada Air Lines' 
plans to introduce int'l 
baggage allowances on 
Pirehts. to Uss (see 
Travel Digest, Jan.) 
have been delayed by U.S. 
carriers' objections from 
Jan. 2 until March 1. Line 
will then raise free bag- 
gage allowance from 40 
lbs. to 44 for economy- 
class passengers, 66 for 
farst. class. 


DIRECT ISRAELI JET BEGINS 
First direct same-plane 
Het tiichts from U.S. tio 
Israel began in Jan. with 
El Al Israel Airlines' 
Boeing 707-420 hops leav- 
ing NYC Thursdays, arriv- 
ing Tel Aviv after 10 
hr., 50 min. flight time 
with stop at Paris or 
London, alternately. Plane 
carries 20 first-class 
passengers, 120 in economy 
class. Line plans 6 
flights weekly by mid- 
summer. 
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VARIG SLASHES LATIN FARES 
Brazil's Varig Airlines 
has begun 30-day excursion 
fares between U.S., major 
South American cities that 
apply only to prop planes, 

cut rates as much as 47% 
off regular fares, 32% off 
existing 45-day excur- 
Sions. On Varig's 30-day 
excursions, NYC-Rio can 
now be flown tourist class 
for $450 as against regu- 
lar rate of $740.20, with 
first-class seats pared 

to $500 from $866.10. 
Similar slashes apply for 
hops to Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Sao Paulo, 
other cities. 


JETS SPEED MONTREAL HOPS 

Eastern Air Lines began 
DC-8B jetliner flights 
Jan. 15 between Montreal, 
NYC on twice-daily basis 
with one plane continuing 
on to Miami. Fares are $31 
first class, $23 for day- 
coach, deluxe nightcoach; 
$21 for regular night- 
coach. NYC-Montreal flight 
time is 60 min 


PRESIDENT INAUGURATED 
American President 
Lines' newly launched 


President Tyler cargoliner 
is slated to enter trans- 


‘Pacific service in June, 


carries 12 passengers, is 
5635 ft. long, has speed 
of 20 knots. 


U.S.-AFRICA JETS DEBUT 
Newly inaugurated jet- | 
liner flight to Africa Cy 
leaves NYC Tuesdays at fe 
5330 p.em., flies nonstop 
to Dakar, then on to ie 
Johannesburg with inter- © 
mediate stops at Monrovia, 
Accra, Leopoldville. Re- jf 
turn flight departs Johan-| 
nesburg on Thursdays. i 
Second weekly jet leaves 
NYC Saturdays at 5:30 
pem., Stops at Santa 
Maria in Azores, Lisbon, 
Dakar, Monrovia to termi- | 
nate in Accra. Return 
flight leaves Ghana capi- | 
tal Mondays. Jets cut NYC-" 
Johannesburg run from al- | 
most 34 hrs to 20% hrs. 


CANADIAN RAPS AIR PACTS 

President of Canadian 
Pacific Airlines in recent } 
speech hit at "ridiculous" 
air agreements between 
U.S., Canada. Prexy cited 
that French airline was 
allowed to operate direct 
Montreal-Chicago service 
but neither U.S. nor 
Canadian line could do so. 
Also, Italian airline has | 
Montreal-Los Angeles fi 
rights and Australian air-= 
line was providing only 
direct San Francisco- 
Vancouver service. Tough- 
er attitude by Canada in 
air negotiations with U.S. 
was necessary, he con- 
cluded. 
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most liquids, heat, cold, 


NEW, STREAMLINED PASSPORT TO SIMPLIFY INT'L TRAVEL 

New U.S. passports to save gov't money, travelers 
time, have been introduced by Passport Office of State 
Dept. Changes include: plastic cover impervious to 
etc.—previous cloth cover 
tended to smudge ink onto damp hands; breakdown of 
colors into Regular passport in blue for ordinary 
travelers, Official passport in maroon for gov't 
employees on business, Diplomatic passport in black; 
dumping of title page, which served no purposes, plus 
red wafer, which was throwback to days when Great 
Seal was affixed with wax; elimination of item on 
"visible marks" in passport (but not on passport 
application) because of widespread use of plastic 
surgery; junking of occupation information on 
passport (but not on application form) because people 
change jobs more often today; placing of descriptive 
page face-to-face with photo page so border officials 
can check identification more rapidly. 
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LYING FLICKS SCREENED 

TWA is experimenting 
ith new movie projection 
ystem specially designed 
or use aboard planes on 
ne of its jetliners, may 
ake first-run or pre-re- 
ease films standard on 
verseas, transcontinental 
ops. Called Strato-Cine- 
a, system uses black- 
nd-white, color, wide- 
ecreen films, has light- 
eight ear sets with in- 
ividual volume control 
or each passenger. 


EW LINE BLUEPRINTS SHIPS 
Newly formed Atlantic 
xpress Lines of America, 
ne., intends to build 3 
ig passenger-cargo ves- 
els for regular service 
etween Delaware River 
orts, Chesapeake Bay to 
ritain, France, Germany, 
olland, Belgium. Ships 
ill be 650 ft. long, have 
4—-knot speed, carry 675 
assengers, with 3500 of 
hem in student-type ac- 
ommodations. 


ASHINGTON WHIRLYBIRDS? 
Allegheny Airlines has 
Sked CAB permission to 
egin scheduled helicop- 
er service in Washington-= 
altimore region. Line 
roposes copter runs be- 
ween downtown Washington, 
at'l Airport, Baltimore's 
riendship Airport, new 
ulles Int'l Airport using 
atest turbine-powered 
hirlies. Allegheny prexy 
ays this would be first 
tep toward eventual down- 
own=-to-downtown air i 
‘ervice throughout region. 
llegheny is not estab- 
ished helicopter line, 
urrently flies only 
‘ixed-wing routes. 


SRITISH PASSPORTS PASSING? 

Britain's Foreign Office 
laS proposed replacement 
f passports for Britons 
racationing in continental 
hurope with simple tourist 
dentity card. 
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RHINE MAIDEN ARRIVING SOON 
Sistership for Rhine- 
cruising Europa of Cologne-= 

Duesseldorfer Steamship 
Co. is due to make her 
maiden voyage July 5 from 
Basle to Rotterdam. Un- 
named craft will be 290 
ft. long, have accommoda- 
tions for 200 passengers 
plus swimming pool, sun- 
deck, bar, dining facili- 
ties, 80 cabins. Like 
Europa, she will cruise 
through Holland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland. At 
all overnight stops, as 
well as at such German 
tourist centers as Cologne, 
Bonn, Mannheim, Heidel-= 
berg, Sightseeing excur- 
Sion trips can be ar- 
ranged. Europa will make 
first cruise of season 
March 20. Prices for both 
vessels range $68-$96 for 
4-day downstream run, $81l- 
$123 for 6-day trip up- 
stream. Fare includes 5 
daily meals plus cabin ac- 
commodations. 


SUNK SITE CORRALS CORAL 
Recently dedicated Key 
Largo Coral Reef Preserve 

off Fla. keys contains 
some 40 varieties of coral 
now protected, 1,200 types 
of fish outlawed to spear- 
fishermen, commercial 
angling. Site is almost 
entirely covered with 
water varying up to 60-ft. 
depth, is open to under- 
water photography, surface 
fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, Skindiving. 


WRIGHT FLIGHT MEMORIALIZED 

New visitor center at 
Wright Brothers Nat'l 
Memorial, N.C., has as- 
sembly room, exhibit area, 
lobby, offices, reproduc- 
tion of 1902 glider 
Wrights used as prototype 
for their powered plane in 
1903. Replica of 1903 
powered plane will be 
added to exhibit in 1963 
when construction is com- 
pleted. 


L.A. UPS COPTER SPEED 


Los Angeles Airways has 


begun service on some of 
its helicopter routes with 
new Sikorsky S-62 turbine 
whirlybird carrying 10 
passengers at 100 m.p.h. 
Quieter copter also has 
flying boat hull for am- 
phibious operations. 


GREECE SPURS TOURIST PLANS 


ment plan for Greece calls 
for 68 new hotels in 1961, 
additional recreation 
facilities at beaches near 
Athens, harbor dredging/ 
dock building program to 
expedite island visitors, 
new roads linked with new 
ferry services for faster 
auto travel. 


HOUSE TOURS OPENED 


Annual Maryland House and 
Garden Pilgrimage will be 
conducted April 29-May 14 
this year with additional 
water cruises from Balti-= 
more May 20, May 27, May 
28. House tours visit his- 
toric Maryland mansions, 
cruises cover Annapolis, 
Chester River sites. 
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Lines Aft... 


Mysterious Monsters 


Dear Sirs: 

Drawing attention to the spot near 
Viterbo most tourists miss (Rome col- 
umn, Roamin’ the Globe, Trave., No- 
vember, 1960), it is suggested that the 
stone monsters filling it are so old, and 
so unlike Etruscan and early Roman 
art, that scholars don’t know what 
ancient people did them. ... My investi- 
gations in the area—which in this con- 
nection may be of interest to readers— 
would seem to reveal that these giants 
in the Garden of Bomarzo originate from 
not earlier than the Sixteenth Century. 
The mythological beasts and figures 
there are either the labor of anonymous 
Umbrian stonecutters, landscape sur- 
realists of an unusually imaginative and 
cruel age which was notorious for its 
orgies, or sprang from the chisels of 
Turkish captives brought out of the 
defeated galleys of the sea battle of 
Lepanto. 

Peter Ratazzi 


Hove, England 


Motel Mistake 


Dear Sirs: > 
What is a pensioner, who is very fond 
of traveling, to do? My wife and I would 
like to pull into a motel at night and 
get a good sleep, without benefit, if you 
would call it that, of swimming pool, 
telephone and television. Why do we, 
who can do without these so-called im- 
provements, have to pay for them? Why 
can’t rates be adjusted so that we who 
like to travel, but are not overburdened 
with funds, can afford the many pleas- 
ures of travel? Your excellent magazine 
frequently touches on vacation spots 
which are reasonable in cost but little 
is said about accommodations along the 
highway for those who cannot pay $12.00 
or $14.00 per night just to sleep. It is 
time motel proprietors wised up. 
Carl D. Rickard 
Trenton, N.J. 


Middle Aged 
Dear Sirs: 

I have enjoyed your publication very 
much, but I would like to see more on 
medieval places to visit in England. 


Gene Minturn 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


Imported precision ground lenses. 
Each pair is leather covered. 
Case 4”x21/2"x11/16" closed. 
Fingertip center focus. 
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Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, 
traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


3” 
NOW 


fishing, 


| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-2_ | 

43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 
j Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 
UIA Et, cosnicfcnatie eae eee rea ee eo { 


| 


Fiji Fan 
Dear Sirs: 

I must compliment you on Editor's’ 
Report: Fiji, (TRAvEL, December, 1960) | 
and I assure you that I have no correc-) 
tions to make. You may be interested | 
to learn that we have already received: 
several letters from prospective visitors 
who~have planned to visit Fiji because | 
of your article. 


D. I. Lane 

Executive Secretary 
Fiji Visitors Bureau i 
Suva, Fiji Islands 


“And don’t invite any pay-laters 
to my table.” 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


24: Finnish National Travel Office. 25: French 
National Travel Office. 26: German Tourist 
Information Office. 27: Swiss National Travel 
Office. 29: British Travel Association. 30-31: 
Illustration by Jerry Prueitt, 32: National Parks 
Service. 35-37: Three Lions. 40: Alcoa Steam- 
ship Company. 41: top, Greek Government 
Office of Information; bottom, Alcoa Steam- 
ship Company. 42: Alcoa Steamship Com- 
pany. 44; Egypt Travel Bureau. 45: U.S. Naval 
Academy. 46: top, Air Force Photo; bottom 
right, U.S. Coast Guard; bottom left, New 
York State Department of Commerce. 50: top, 
Alaska Visitors Association; bottom, author. 
53: Pan American World Airways. 60: Author. 
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INTRODUCING 


The American Home Library of Great Musical Masterpieces 


% Val 


$398 each 
3 albums for $1Q00 


This completely new collection includes musical treasures of every world famous composer, performed by in- 
ternationally renowned artists, orchestras and conductors. The most advanced recording equipment and tech- 
nique bring to these masterpieces a spectacular symphony-hall brilliance . . . a thrilling listening experience! 
Each selection has been recorded on 12 inch, 33!/3 RPM LP's in true stereophonic sound, on golden vinyl; or 
ultra high fidelity monaural sound, on black vinyl. Famous artists characterized each selection with original 
paces which have been faithfully reproduced on the album covers in full natural color and framed in 
uxurious gold. The result is a tasteful blending of the artist's brush and the musician's genius in a rich, beau- 
tiful and classic series of albums at a price that puts a complete home library of musical masterpieces within 
the reach of anyone with a turntable. 


F R [= = 25 GREAT MUSICAL MOMENTS on 12” LP RECORD ($2 
value) included free with each order of 6 or more selections. 


Your choice of stereo or monaural 12 inch 33-1/3 rpm LP recordings at a special introductory price of $3.98 each. (A $5.98 retail 
value) any three records for $10.00. 


EDUCATIONAL: GUILD, Box 347T, Great Neck, N.Y. Ror Cone cad is7 2 fcrpostase and -Bandiing: 
Enclosed, please find $____——~—— for_______ sets Musical Masterpieces as checked below: 
1) Stereo Oo Monaural Hi-Fi [] XI. Schubert, UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 
[] |. Gershwin, RHAPSODY IN BLUE, AMERICAN IN [1 XIl. Tchaikovsky, PIANO CONCERTO 
PARIS No. 1, B Flat Minor 
(J Il. Dvorak, NEW WORLD SYMPHONY [1D XIN. Tchaikovsky, 1812 OVERTURE 
: ns peels aa SYMPHONY [] XIV. Tchaikovsky, NUTCRACKER SUITE 
. Haydn, 
EJ V. Tchaikovsky, CAPRICCIO ITALIEN L] XV. Beethoven, 3RD SYMPHONY, (EROICA) 
F] Vi. Beethoven, 5TH SYMPHONY (J XVI. Tchaikovsky, ROMEO AND JULIET 
oO Vil. Mozart, 40TH SYMPHONY, G MAJOR Oo XVII. Mendelssohn, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
C] Vill. Rimski-Korsakov, SCHEHERAZADE C Xvill. WARSAW CONCERTO 
[] 1X. Tchaikovsky, SWAN LAKE [] XIX. Mendelssohn, VIOLIN CONCERTO, E Minor 
“| 1 X. Grieg, PEER GYNT SUITE, 1 & 2 ( XxX. Bizet, L'ARLESIENNE SUITE 


ent g eae ren toe ee I. Address. 
Reece | State 


Several Departures Weekly from New York through November 


QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH e S.S. UNITED STATES e S.S. ROTTERDAM 
S.S. STATENDAM e S.S. FLANDRE e S.S. HANSEATIC ¢ EMPRESS OF CANADA 
Jet Tours: PAN AMERICAN e BOAC e AIR FRANCE e SABENA e ALITALIA ¢ IRISH AIR LINES e KLM 


% Tour Features: 


Visiting ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, 
AUSTRIA, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, MONTE CARLO, FRANCE. Also, tours including IRELAND or 
SCOTLAND, and 3 WEEK JET TOURS. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL EXPENSE including First Class Land 
Tour, round trip tourist steamship or economy class jet fare. Later return if desired. Early reservations necessary. 


* Some of the Special Attractions and Evening Entertainments included on Caravan Tours: 


LONDON—Welcoming cocktail party; evening performance at Palladium Theatre; visit to Madame Tussaud's Waxworks Exhibition. 
AMSTERDAM—Luncheon at the world famous ''Five Flies'’ restaurant; scenic tour of the city via canal motorlaunch. 

RHINE RIVER—Picturesque steamer journey up the Rhine, with its famous old castles and vineyards along the Rhine Valley. 
HEIDELBERG—Evening visit to one of the, colorful Student Bierhalls. - 
LUCERNE—Dinner at the unique Stadtkeller with a course of the Swiss national food, cheese fondue, followed by an evening of 
Swiss folklore and: entertainment. 

ROME—Evening tour of the illuminated ruins of Rome, viewing the floodlit Colosseum and the ancient Forum of the Caesars. 
NICE—A visit to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in the tiny country of Monaco. 

PARIS—Evening tour of this gay, sophisticated city, with its illuminated monuments and grand boulevards; Cruise: on the River 
Seine, on the Paris river boat '‘Les Bateaux-Mouches"’. 

VENICE—An evening at an outdoor cafe in the softly lighted St. Mark's Square. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Write for Free Booklet No. 8-Y 


CARAVAN Miediterranean 


Cruise and Tour of NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE 


Departures from New York on American Export and Italian Lines, 
February 14th and 25th; March Ist and 22nd; April 11th and Regularly Thereafter 


$998 Visit MOROCCO, Africa; SPAIN, ie It a ait sae so 
from PORTUGAL, ITALY, ISLE OF CAPRI, CARAVAN TOURS ide 
’ i. 


ISLAND OF ELBA, FRANCE and the 


FRENCH RIVIERA, MONTE CARLO, GIBRALTAR, ISLAND OF 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MAJORCA, CANARY ISLANDS. Personally Escorted—All Expense Please send brochure as marked below: 
including round trip tourist or cabin steamship, First Class Land Tour, | (J European Booklet No. 8-Y 

All Shore Excursions and Program of Night Entertainments. Later [J Mediterranean Booklet No. 8-M 


return if desired. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write for Free Booklet No. 8-M 


If you do not wish to cut coupon from cover, please use our coupon on page 47 


Name____ 
Address____ 
City. State_ 


